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Jump for George 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


MorGan TYLER 

SIBYL 

Ruta 

Raz 

VICKI 

Miss JENKINS, Director of the Mt. 
Vernon tour 

Jerry Buack, her clerk 

Duprey Patrerson, the new boy 

MANDA WILLARD, an attractive go- 
getter 

Tom 

JOE 

HARRY 


Dance Committee 


her followers 


MARCIA 

CARLA 

BESSIE 

GINNY 

Nicki NIJELSKI, a hero worshipper 

Tre: The Saturday morning before 
Washington’s birthday. 

Serrinc: The gymnasium of Hancock 
High School. 


tourists 


At Rise: Working at an easel left stage 
near the ticket table, MorGan TYLER 
is finishing a large poster advertising 
the “Jump for George’ dance. At 
another table, Stpyu and Ruts are 
cutting out large hatchets for decora- 
tions. Vicki and Rak are covering 
a third table with red, white, and blue 
crepe paper. 

MorGan (Stepping back to survey his 
work): Well, there it is! Just about 
finished! How does it look? 

Srpy_ (Rising to inspect poster): Not 
bad, Morgan! You’re quite the 
artist. Remind me to ask you to 
help me with my portfolio for art 
class. 

Ruta: Dr. Smithers couldn’t get over 
our “Jump for George’ idea. I 
thought at first he’d say it wasn’t 
dignified enough for the Father of 
our Country, but he okayed it. I 
think it’s cute. 

Morgan: Now that it’s finished, where 
do we put it? 





SipyLt: Near the door by the ticket 
table. (She places a few hatchets and 
crepe paper streamers on the ticket 
table next to poster.) 1 do hope we 
have a good crowd. This Mt. Vernon 
trip is giving us some serious com- 
petition. 

Vicki: These school dances are always 
a headache for the social committee. 
You never know what to do about 
the punch and sandwiches. 

Rae: Speaking of punch, where’s the 
punch bowl? 

Vicki: Manda Willard promised to 
bring it over, with all the makings. 

Rare: Manda Willard! In that case, 
we might as well go home and go 
back to bed! She'll never arrive 
before noon, if I know Manda. 

Vicki: Don’t be such a skeptic, Rae. 
Manda seems terribly interested in 
this dance. She’s a good worker 
when she gets going. 

Ran: You mean when she gets going 
after some boy! It’s not the dance 
Manda cares about. It’s that new 
boy, Dudley Patterson. She thinks 
he’s on the committee. 

Vick1: Well, isn’t he? 

Rae: He was up to last night, but he 
called and asked to be excused. 

SrpyLt: What’s the matter? Girl shy? 

Rar: No, it’s this Mt. Vernon trip 
Miss Jenkins has cooked up for 
today. He’s quite a Washington fan, 
you know, and he’s all steamed up 
about going. 

Ruts: Oh, brother! Wait till Manda 
hears that! She was counting on 
him as her big conquest for tonight. 

Morcan: I thought she had a date 
with Stan Weber. 

Rutu: Not for this dance. 


The wily 


Manda has been stalling till the last 
minute, hoping for some luck with 
this Dudley character. I think she 
figured she’d land him this morning. 

Rae: Is she in for a blow! Seriously, 
though, this boy Dudley is really 
something! I must say I don’t 
blame Manda for going after him. 
If I didn’t have Clement, I’d see 
what I could do in that department 
myself. 

Moraan: Old Clem would love to hear 
that! 

Rae: He’s not likely to hear it, unless 
some big old rat in a Hancock 
High sweater goes and tells him 

Morcan: You gals are all alike, 
nothing but a bunch of schemers. 

Srey: And you boys eat it up! Who’s 
your date for tonight, Morgan? 

Morean: You girls know me... I’m 
strictly the lone wolf type! (Girls 
laugh in a jeering way.) 

Rutu: You're a wolf, all right, but I 
wouldn’t say you’re ever lonely. 
You take a different girl to every 
dance. 

Moraan: Sure, I believe in giving all 
the girls a break. 

Rae: I’ve often wondered what goes on 
in that lone-wolf head of yours! 

Morcan: Well, now you know! I 
date a girl once, and she becomes a 
social light! No matter how plain 
and unnoticed she may have been 
before, one date with the Mighty 
Morgan, and she joins the hit 
parade. 

Vicki: Who’s going to be your new 
discovery? 

MorGan: I’m not quite sure. I’ve had 
my eye on that little Nicki Nijelski, 
but she’s even too shy to notice me. 





S1py.: Nicki Nijelski! That little book 
worm! 

Morean: Did you ever take a look 
at that little book worm’s big brown 
eyes? 

Ruta: Can’t say that I did. But I’ll 
make a note of it next time I see 
her. It looks as if you might have 
company in your lone wolf act with 
this Dudley Patterson, Morgan. He 
hasn’t even looked at a girl since 
he moved to town. 

SipyLt: Not even the fascinating 
Amanda! 

Ruta: It’s just a matter of time, 
Sibyl. If any girl in this school gets 
her clutches on the Prize of Hancock 
High, I’ll put my money on Manda. 
She always gets what she wants. 

Rar: Which means she always gets 
her man! 

MorcGan (In a mocking tone): Here, 
kitty, kitty, kitty! 

Vicki: Oh, stop it, Morgan. 
really not being catty! - 

MorGan: Oh, no? 

Srpy.: No, we’re not, Morgan, honestly. 
We all like Manda, really we do. 
Only, it’s just that — 

MorGan: Just that you’re jealous of 
her. 

Srpy_: Well, maybe we are... @ 
teeny-tiny bit! But any girl as 
beautiful as Manda Willard is just 
bound to stir up some jealousy what- 
ever she does or wherever she goes! 

Vick1: It’s just not her looks that get 
me, Sib, it’s her methods! Golly! 
It’s simply fantastic the way she 
lets nothing stop her! She just 
swoops down on these boys and 
grabs them off, one after the other! 
Look at the string she has on hand. 


We're 


(Ticking them off on her fingers) 
Stan Weber, Joe Thompson, Harry 
March, Tom Kelley, and that poor 
Jerry Black just turns to melted 
butter every time she looks at him! 

Rae: Dudley Patterson doesn’t know 
it, but he’s elected if Mandy casts 
her eyes in his direction. 

Morgan: I’m not so sure about that. 
Dud is a pretty wise bird! I think 
he’s on to Amanda. 

Rage: Dud? Do you know him well 
enough to call him Dud? I didn’t 
think he was anything but Dudley 
around here. 

Morcan: That’s what all the guys call 
him. He doesn’t have much to say 
to the girls, but he’s friendly enough 
with the fellows. They all like him, 
even though he is a brain. 

Rutu (With an envious sigh): Just a 
man’s man! (Laying down her scis- 
sors and rubbing her fingers) My 
fingers are worn to the bone cutting 
these hatchets. Come on, Morgan, 
take my place for awhile. 

Morean: Nothing doing. I have to 
start carrying up the orchestra 
chairs. Get Vicki and Rae to help. 
They’re not doing a thing! 

Rae: How can we? Without the punch 
bowl and the oranges and the 
lemons? (Miss JENKINS enlers left 
in full traveling regalia. She carries 
a small suitcase, and a handful of 
travel folders. With her is Jerry 
BuAcK carrying a suitcase and a 
small money boz.) 

Miss JENKINS: Now come right over 
here, Jerry, and we'll set up our 
checking department. (Stops in sur- 
prise at sight of decorations on table) 
My goodness! What goes on here? 





We'll need this table. You'll have 
to clear this stuff out of the way. 
Rae: But, Miss Jenkins, we’re getting 

} ready for the dance. 

Miss Jenkins: So I see. But that 
dance isn’t until this evening. I 
have three busses loading up in 
front of the building in twenty 
minutes, and must have a place to 
check reservations. 

Vicki: We'll be glad to move, Miss 
Jenkins. Besides, we can’t do any- 
thing more now until one of the 
girls brings the punch bowl. 

Miss Jenkins (As girls remove trim- 
mings from table): Thank you, girls. 
I don’t mean to seem impatient, but 
this trip is such a responsibility. Our 
first one, you know, and I do want 
it to be a success. (As JERRY sils 
at table) Now, Jerry, there are only 
five tickets which haven’t been 
picked up as yet, but they’re all 
paid for. Be sure to check everything 
carefully. We don’t want any mix- 
ups. Remember about the luggage, 
only one bag to each person. 
(Fumbling in handbag) Here are the 
tickets, the checks for the baggage 
and the list of hotel rooms. As soon 
as these people get their tickets, send 
them right out to the busses. Under- 
stand? 

Jerry: I think so, Miss Jenkins. 

Srey: I think it’s wonderful that you 
were able to fill three busses, Miss 
Jenkins. 

Miss Jenkins: So do I. There’s just 
one vacant seat left, and I promised 
to save that one. Now dear me! 
(Searches through pocketbook) Where 
did I put that last reservation? Here 
it is. (Gives it to Jerry) Now hang 


on to this, Jerry. I told the girl 
she could pick it up here in the gym. 
I’ll have to go out front and count 
noses. I want to get everyone seated 
as soon as the busses pull in. Now 
do check and double check every- 
thing, won’t you, Jerry? 

Jerry: I’ll do my best, Miss Jenkins. 

Miss Jenkins: You’re such a depend- 
able boy, Jerry, just like a rock, I 
always say. (Ezit as motor horn is 
sounded off stage) Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Here come the busses. Here come 
the busses! (Hzit Miss JENKINS 
right in a flutter.) 

Morean: Well, Rock-head, that’s quite 
a job you have there, isn’t it? 

Jerry: Cut it out, Morgan. This really 
takes some heavy thinking. I don’t 
want to get anything bawled up. 

Morean: If you do, you'll sure get 
bawled out, and how! That Miss 
Jenkins is a Tartar when she gets 
mad! 

JeRRY: She sure has this trip sewed up. 
Quite an organizer, that woman! 

MoraGan (Perching on table and looking 
over JERRY’s shoulder): Ummm! Nice 
seating arrangements! Boy, girl, 
boy, girl! Hummm! Everybody 
paired off, eh? 

Srpy. (Getting interested): Who is the 
great Dudley’s seat mate, Jerry? 

Jerry: Dudley? Dudley who? 

SrpyL: Dudley Patterson, you goof! 
How many Dudleys do you think 
we have? (Looking at list) Ummm! 
The lone wolf again. 

Rae: Isn’t anyone sitting next to him? 

JERRY: Nope, vacant seat. 

Rura: Is that the reservation Miss 
Jenkins told you to hold? 

Jerry: Yeah, here it is. 





Morean (Picking up reservation) : Well, 
what have we here? Nicki Nijelski! 
So my little brown-eyed book worm 
is taking herself on this trip! 

Vicki: That leaves you out for to- 
night, Morgan. 

Morcan: So it does. Too late now, 
but better luck next time, maybe. 

Rutu: What a waste! That mousy 
little Nicki next to Dudley Patter- 
son all the way to Mt. Vernon. I 
bet they won’t say two words. 

Morcan: That suits me. Silence is 
golden, you know. 

Jerry: Why didn’t you kids sign up 
for this trip? It’s going to be great. 

Ras: We have this dance on our hands, 
and anyhow, I’ve seen Mt. Vernon. 
(Enter Manna left followed by three 
boys bearing packages and punch 
bowl. Manna is fashionably dressed, 
wears coat and carries pocketbook.) 

Manna (Striking a pose as she enters): 
George Washington, we are here! 
Hello, everybody. (To followers) 
You can just dump those things 
anywhere, my pets, and thanks a 
million. I never could have man- 
aged without you. Well, is every- 
thing under control? 

Vicki: It will be, now that reinforce- 
ments have arrived. 

Rae: We've reached a temporary 
stand-still because Miss Jenkins has 
commandeered the punch table as 
her ticket office. 

Manpa: Oh, the Mt. Vernon expedi- 
tion. I wouldn’t get in that rat race 
for anything. What some people 
will do in the name of pleasure! 

Jerry: It’s not merely pleasure, 
Mandy. It’s an educational tour, 
you know. 
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Manpa: Oh, sure. (Imitating tour 
guide) On your left, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the bedroom of George 
Washington. Here you see the 
original furnishings and the authen- 
tic wallpaper reproduced from scraps 
discovered during one of the restora- 
tions. 

Tom: Golly, Mandy, you sound like 
the real McCoy. 

Manpa: I’m even better than that, 
Tom. I could conduct a complete 
tour of Mt. Vernon with one hand 
tied behind me and recite the spiel 
backwards. 

Joe: How about taking us on a per- 
sonally conducted tour, Manda? 
Harry: I'd sign up with you anytime 

in preference to Miss Jenkins. 

Manpa: I'll sell the first tickets to 
you, boys. Now come on, what do 
we have to do here? (Looking around 
hopefully) Has... hasthe...er... 
rest of the committee arrived? 

Rare: What “rest of the committee’ 
are you talking about? We're all 
here. 

Manpa: But I thought . . . (T'wo girls 
enter breathlessly from left, carrying 
suitcases.) 

Marcia: Oh, there you are, Jerry. 
We've been all over the building 
looking for you. 

Carta: Do you have our tickets? Are 
the busses in? Are we very late? 

JeRRY: Easy there! Here are your 
tickets and here are the checks for 
your bags. The busses pulled in a 
few minutes ago, and Miss Jenkins 
is out in front of the building herd- 
ing everybody in. But you have 
enough time. 

Marcia: I’m so excited! I can hardly 





wait to get started. Oh dear! Where’s 
my pocketbook? 

Cara: For heaven’s sake, Marcia 
not again! It’s hanging on your 
shoulder. Now what about our 
hotel reservations? 

Jerry (Handing her an envelope): Here 
they are — room 520. 

Cara: I'll put them in my bag, Marcia, 
or you'll never know where they are. 
Now let’s get going. (Girls exit 
right in a flutter as DupLEY PaTTER- 
SON enters left. He carries a small 
suttcase.) 

Dup.ey: Hope I’m not late, Jerry. 
Got my ticket for me? 

Jerry: Sure thing, Dud. Here it is. 
And here’s your hotel reservation. 
Hope you enjoy your trip. 

Manpa (70 Rag): Trip! Don’t tell 


me he’s going on that Mt. Vernon 
tour? 
Ras: He sure is, honey. So if he’s the 


“rest of the committee’ you were 
expecting, you’re just out of luck. 
Dupvey (To Jerry): Oh, I'll enjoy my 
trip all right, Jerry. I’ve always had 
a yen to see Mt. Vernon, but until 

now we've lived too far away. 

Manpa (Moving in on group at ticket 
table as others watch in amusement): 
Hello, there, Dudley. I didn’t know 
you were going to Mt. Vernon. 

Dup.ey: Wouldn’t miss it for a farm. 
George Washington has been my big 
hero ever since I was a kid, and I’ve 
always wanted to see Mt. Vernon. 
I suppose you’ve seen it, haven’t 
you? 

Manpa: Yes, quite a few times, but. . . 
it really is the most fascinating place 
in the world. I never get tired of it, 
and I wouldn’t want to miss this 


trip with Miss Jenkins. She knows 
everything about everything. (On- 
lookers gasp in amazement) 

Duprey (Pleased): You mean you’re 
going too? But I thought you were 
on the dance committee. 

Manpa (With a shrug and a bland 
smile): Oh, I’m no earthly good on 
committees. They'll be glad to get 
rid of me. Won’t you, everybody? 
I just seem to get in their way. 
Besides, I do want to see the wall- 
paper in George Washington’s bed- 
room. Mother’s doing my room over 
this spring, and I think I’d like to 
get that same pattern. 

Dupiey: Gosh! You mean you can 
buy paper exactly like the kind on 
George Washington’s bedroom wall? 

Manpa: Oh, yes. You see... that 
paper... well... let’s go outside. 
It’s so stuffy in here, and I'll tell 
you what happened about that wall- 
paper. You see... (Her voice 
trails off as they exit right.) 

Rae: Well! How do you like that! 

Ruta: You have to hand it to her! 
She’s a slick operator! 

Jor: Gosh all fish hooks! We're stuck 
with all those lemons! 

Tom: And oranges! 

Harry: Gee whiz! Did you see her 
look at that guy Patterson? I’d 
give something nice to have her look 
at me that way! 

Jerry (Looking after her in a moon- 
eyed trance): She’s wonderful, isn’t 
she? 

MorcGan: Come along, you saps! Let’s 
get to work. Tom, you come and 
help me with the orchestra chairs. 
Rae, get these other two morons to 
work on the punch. 





Rae: O.K. We'll cart everything down 
to the Home-Ec room and do the 
dirty work, while our beautiful 
Manda trots off to Mt. Vernon. 
(Exit Morcan, Tom, Rar, Jor and 
Harry left.) 

Ruta (Following others reluctantly): 
But how will she get a ticket? How 
will she get her luggage? 

Vicki: How? How? How? How should 
I know? But leave it to Manda. 
She'll find a way. (All exit bul 
JERRY) 

Jerry: Gee whiz! This looks like a 
break for me. Maybe I can take 
her for a walk in the gardens. Boy! 
That ought to be romantic. (Enter 
Bessie and Ginny from left, two of 
the travelers. Brsstr is much flounced 
out with crinolines. GINNY carries a bag 
and a crinoline-carrier, also a camera.) 

Bessie: Do you have our tickets, 
Jerry? 


Jerry: Yep, and you're almost the 
last ones. Miss Jenkins is probably 
having a fit. 

Ginny: Say, Jerry, do you know any- 


thing about cameras? Would you 
say this is a hazy bright day, or a 
bright cloudy day? 

Jerry: I don’t know, but I’d say you 
can have only one piece of luggage. 
You can’t take that extra thingama- 

_ jig, whatever it is. 

Ginny: Why, that’s my carry-all for 
my extra crinolines. It won’t take 
up much room. 

Jerry: Orders are orders. 
piece of baggage. 

Bessi£: I told you to wear all of your 
crinolines, Ginny. That’s what I 
did. 

Jerry: You'd better do something, 


Only one 


‘cause Miss Jenkins said only one 
bag. 

Ginny: Oh, all right. Come on, Bessie. 
I’ll put these extra crinolines on, 
and stuff the carrier in my locker 
till Monday. (Girls exit right.) 

JERRY (Mopping his face): Boy oh boy! 
These women! Thank goodness, 
there’s only one more. 

Manpa (Enters right and 
counter): Oh, Jerry darling, you've 
simply got to help me. 

JeRRY (Kagerly): Why, sure, Manda. 
What can I do? Anything at all. 
Manpa: I simply must have a ticket, 
Jerry. You’ve got to get me on 

that bus. 

Jerry: Gee whiz, Manda, I can’t do 
that. There’s not a single seat left. 

Manna: There must be, Jerry. You 
know there’s always room for one 
more. 

JeRRY: Not this time, Manda. 
filled up. . 

Manna (Pouling): Oh, Jerry, and I 
counted on you to find a 
Surely you can find one 
weeny seat. 

Jerry: But I can’t. 

Manpba: You can look, can’t you? 
(Peering over his shoulder) Let me 
see. I bet I could find one. Why, 
Jerry Black! You old prevaricator! 
Look here! Seat Number 21. (Open- 
ing pocketbook) How much is it? 

JERRY: But you can’t have that. That's 
reserved. I’m saving that for some- 
one. 

MAnpDa (Sweetly): You're saving it for 
me, Jerry darling. (Picking up ticket 
which is in an envelope) See! Now 
come on, tell me. How much is it? 

Jerry: I can’t let you have it, Manda. 


goes lo 


We're 


way. 
teen yv- 





Miss Jenkins told me to save it for 
Nicki Nijelski. 

Manpa: Who’s she? I never heard of 
her. 

Jerry: Oh, you know Nicki. She’s 
that quiet, shy little girl who sits 
up front in history class and never 
takes her eyes off Miss Jenkins. 

Manna: Oh, that one! She won’t care, 
Jerry. I'll explain it to her and to 
Miss Jenkins, too. Now come on, 
there’s a lamb! And hurry. I have 
to phone Mother and get her to 
rush my bag down here before the 
bus pulls out. Here’s twenty dollars. 
Do I get any change? 

Jerry (Faintly): Manda, Miss Jenkins 
will kill me. 

Manpa: Oh, don’t be stuffy! Who’s 
afraid of Miss Jenkins? She can’t 
eat you. Anyhow, Jerry, I’ve been 


wanting to tell you. You know that 
movie you asked me to go to next 


Wednesday? Well, I just remem- 
bered I have that night open after 
all. 

Jerry (Eagerly): You do? Gee, that’s 
wonderful, Manda. 

Manpa: And I’m having a little group 
over to the house for Sunday night 
supper, Jerry. Not many people, 
just a few of my very closest friends. 
If you'd like to come... 

Jerry: I'd love to. 

Manpa: Then it’s all settled. Drop 
in about six-thirty. Now do be a 
nice boy and count my change. 

Jerry: Oh, murder! How will I ever 
explain this to Miss Jenkins? (Count- 
ing change) O.K. Here’s your 
change. Your seat is next to Dudley 
Patterson. 

Manpa (Smiling): Imagine that! 


Jerry: And here’s your hotel room. 

Manpa: Thanks, Jerry. You’re an 
absolute darling. I’ll see you Wed- 
nesday. Don’t forget. 

Jerry: Forget? Gosh! As if I could. 
(MANDA exits left in a whirl, almost 
colliding with Nicx1, a rather shabbily 
dressed girl clutching a suitcase.) 

Manpa: Oh, excuse me. I’m making 
a dash for a telephone. 

Nicki: Certainly. (Crossing to ticket 
table) Oh, thank goodness, you’re 
still here. I saw the busses loading 
up out front, and I was afraid I'd 
be late. My ticket, please. 

Jerry (Swallowing hard): Sorry, Nicki, 
terribly sorry, but we’re all sold out. 

Nicki: Yes, I know. All but one, mine. 
Miss Jenkins told me I wouldn’t 
need to pay until this morning, 
but she’d save it for me. You see, 
I work for the Johnsons and they 
never pay me till after breakfast 
Saturday mornings. This morning 
I thought Mr. Johnson would never 
get around to it, but here it is. 
(Opening purse) Now, please... . 
the ticket. 

Jerry: But I told you, Nicki, there 
isn’t any ticket. I — I sold them all. 

Nicki: But you couldn’t sell mine. 
Miss Jenkins wrote my name on the 
envelope. I saw her write it myself. 

Jerry: Well, you didn’t come and I — 
I sold it. 

Nick: But I told her I’d be late. She 
said it would be O.K. 

Jerry: I— I’m sorry, Nicki, 
it was a mistake. 

Nickxt: It couldn’t have been a mistake 

. not with my name on the en- 
velope. 

Jerry: Well, it’s not here and there’s 


It — 





nothing I can do about it. 

Nicki: But you must do something. 
You don’t know what this means 
to me! I’ve worked and scrimped 
and saved for this trip for weeks. 
I... I’ve just got to go. 

JerRY: Look, Nicki, be reasonable. I 
can’t make a ticket. There just 
isn’t another seat. 

Nicx1: Then I'll stand. 

JERRY: But that’s against the rules. 
(Enter Dupiey right with suitcase.) 

Duptey (70 Jerry): Have you seen 
Manda Willard? She asked me to 
wait for her, and . . . (Noticing 
Nick1) Why, Nicki, what’s the 


matter? You look upset. 

Nicki: Upset? Who wouldn’t be upset? 
My ticket, my precious ticket that 
Miss Jenkins promised to hold for 
me... it’s been sold! 

Dup.ey: Why, that’s a shame. There 

I'll go get 


must be some mistake. 
Miss Jenkins. 

Jerry (Alarmed): No... no. Don’t 
do that, Dudley. There — there 
may be some other way ... (MANDA 
enters left, pleased with herself.) 

Manna: Well, I’m all set. Mother will 
send James down right away. (See- 
ing Dubey) Oh, there you are, Dud! 
Sorry to have kept you waiting but 
I had to make a phone call. Let’s go. 

Dubey: Just a,minute, Manda. We 
have a lady in distress. 

Manpa: Oh, hello, Nicki. I didn’t see 
you. What’s the trouble? 

Nicki (Almost crying): It’s my ticket. 
It’s been sold. (Breaks down com- 
pletely) Miss Jenkins promised to 
save it for me right to the very 
last minute. I told her I wouldn’t 
get paid till this morning and she 


said she understood. But nobody 
really understands! Nobody! This 
trip is just a pleasure jaunt to the 
rest of you .. . just an outing. But 
to me... it’s something more. . 
something different. 

Dubey: How is it different, Nicki? 

Nicki: Oh, what’s the use? You 
wouldn’t understand. What do the 
rest of you care about George Wash- 
ington’s birthday anyhow except for 
a day to be out of school? A day to 
have fun. This... this “Jump for 
George’ dance, that’s about all it 
amounts to. That’s your idea of a 
proper celebration. 

Dubey: Oh, come now. Nicki, aren’t 
you being a little rough on the rest 
of us? George Washington belongs 
to all of us, you know. 

Nicki: Yes, I know. He belongs to all 
Americans whether native born or 
adopted. But he belongs to the 
adopted Americans in a very special 
way. I know because I am the first 
of our family to be born in this 
country. All the rest —- my parents, 
grandparents, great-grandparents — 
all were born in Poland. But all of 
them, every one of my ancestors had 
the great George Washington dream. 

Manpa: What do you mean by the 
great George Washington dream, 
Nicki? 

Nicki: I— I guess you’d call it the 
dream of freedom. It may sound 
just like a word to you... . but it was 
a way of life to our people. One of 
my ancestors left his own country 
to fight for the independence of this 
one under General Washington. He 
was in the Pulaski Legion. After 
the war, he returned to Poland, and 





was killed in an attempt to lead a 
revolt for freedom. And so, it be- 
came the ambition of our family, 
generation after generation, to come 
and live in the land where Washing- 
ton’s dream had come true. My 
parents were the first to arrive, and 
I was born here. 

Dup.ey: I think I understand, Nicki, 
how much this means to you. 
(MANDA opens her pocketbook, re- 
moves ticket envelope and extracts 
ticket.) 

Nicki: When I was little, my father 
told me stories about George Wash- 
ington and explained what he has 
meant to freedom-loving people all 
over the world. He became a hero 
to us. We really cared about him. 
My father is dead now. He never 
got to see any of the places asso- 
ciated with Washington. But my 


mother has collected pictures, maga- 


zine articles, post cards, travel 
folders, everything she could find 
about him. When she heard about 
this trip, she was determined I should 
go. But there’s so little money. I 
have to work to clothe myself, but 
I scraped enough together for the 
ticket. (Fresh tears) And now . 
now I'll never be able to tell her 
about the house and the furniture 
and the gardens he planted. She’s 
outside now, ready to see me on 
the bus and wave goodbye. It’s 
like a great adventure for her, 
almost as if she’s sending me on a 
pilgrimage. 

Duprey: Don’t ery, Nicki. Nothing’s 
ever so bad it can’t be fixed, and 
Miss Jenkins is the one to do it. 
I'll have her here in a jiffy. (Sets 


down suitcase and starts to exit right. 
Manna starts after him.) 

Manpa: No, no, Dudley. Wait! Wait 
just a minute! (Trips over suitcase 

_and falls, one leg doubled under her) 
Oooh! My ankle! I’ve turned my 
ankle! Oh dear! (Everyone crowds 
around her with ad libs, such as: 
What’s the matter? Are you hurt? 
Let me help you, etc.) It — It’s 
nothing really. I just have a weak 
ankle. (Dup.ey tries to help her to 
her feet.) Just let me sit here for a 
minute till I collect myself. It will 
be O.K. I know it will. Only I'll 
never be able to do all that walking 
at Mt. Vernon. Nicki, you’ll just 
have to go in my place. (Kztends 
ticket, without noticing that envelope 
has fallen to floor) Take this, Nicki, 
and make a run for that bus. 

Nicki: Oh, 1... I couldn’t... 


Manpa: Nonsense! I won’t be able 
to use it. Now go ahead. Enjoy 
Mt. Vernon for me. Go on, Dudley, 
help Nicki with her things. She’ll 
be your partner on the bus. (Bus 
horn sounded off stage) 

Dupiey: Manda’s right, Nicki, you 
might as well take her ticket. Let 
me take your bag. (Dub ey picks 
up his own bag, and Nickt’s. Sees 
ticket envelope on floor and picks 
il up.) 

Nicki: I — I’m terribly sorry, Manda, 
that you hurt your ankle, but I 
can’t thank you enough. Here’s the 
money for the ticket. 

Manna (Pushing it away): Not now, 
Nicki. There isn’t time. We'll 
settle when you come back. Have 
a good time .. . and remember me 





to George. (Nicki laughs and exits 
with Duprey right.) 

JERRY (Collecting his belongings and 
preparing to exit): Golly, Manda, 
you really saved my neck. Miss 
Jenkins would have crowned me for 
sure. Let me help you... 

Manpa: Never mind, Jerry. I can 
help myself. Now move along or the 
bus will go without you. And Jerry, 
I’ll keep that movie date on Wed- 
nesday. 

Jerry: That will be wonderful. I'll 
bring you a souvenir from Mt. 
Vernon, Manda. (Ezit right as bus 
horns blow) Hey! Wait for me! I’m 
coming! 

Manpa (7'0 herself): 1 won't need a 
souvenir from Mt. Vernon to help me 
remember this. (Gets to her feet, 
brushes herself off, takes a tentative 
slep or two, rubs her ankle, takes 


another step, and begins to walk in a 
normal fashion) Weak ankle! (Laughs 
to herself) 1 probably have the strong- 
est under-pinnings this side of the 


Rockies! (Dup.ey re-enters right. 
He still carries suitcase and the ticket 
envelope he picked up.) 

Dun ey: You little faker! 

Manna (Whirling around): Why, Dud- 
ley! Dudley Patterson! Why aren’t 
you on that bus? It will go without 
you. 

Dun ey: It’s gone without both of us! 

Manpa: But... but . . . Where’s 
Nicki? 

Dun ey: In seat 21... with her mother 
beside her. Her mother came down 
to see her off, you know, and... 
well. ..I thought... 

Manpba: You mean — you mean you 
gave your ticket to her mother? 


Dup.tey: Those two should enjoy 
themselves at Mt. Vernon even more 
than you and I are going to enjoy 
jumping for George. 

Manna: You mean.. .? 

Dup ey: I mean we’re going to that 
dance together, Manda, that is... 
if your weak ankle is strong enough. 
Do you think it is? 

Manna: 1... I think it will hold me. 
Oh, Dudley, you know as well as I 
do there’s nothing wrong with my 
ankle. 

Duprey: Nothing that a bit of exer- 
cise with the right guy won’t cure. 
That was a nice gesture, Manda, a 
very nice gesture. 

Manpa: It was more than a gesture, 
Dud. You see... it was I who had 
bought Nicki’s ticket. I just had 
to make it up to her. 

Dupuey: Yes, I know. (Holding out 
envelope) Here’s the envelope with 
her name on it. 

Manpa: Then you don’t hate me for 
such a shabby trick? 

Dup.ey: Hate is hardly the word, for 
a girl who risks breaking her leg 
to correct a mistake. 

Manpa: I had no idea the trip would 
mean so much to her. I... I guess 
I’m too accustomed to getting my 
own way at any cost. Oh, Dudley, 
I was so ashamed when I realized 
what I had done. And I couldn’t 
let Miss Jenkins find out I had talked 
poor Jerry into selling the ticket. 

Dup.ey: I’m afraid Jerry is a pretty 
weak character as far as you’re con- 
cerned. But then, I can’t say that 
I blame him. 

Manpa: Is... is that a compliment? 

Dup.ey: That’s what it’s intended to 





be. You see, I have a bit of the same 
type of weakness. Giving my ticket 
to Mrs. Nijelski wasn’t one hundred 
percent nobility on my part. I 
suddenly felt a great desire to jump 
for George with a partner named 
Amanda. 

Manpa: Dudley, I’m afraid that 
Amanda is a scheming, designing 
female. 

Dup.ey: I’ve heard as much. In fact, 
I might even say I’ve been warned. 
But... well... when a girl really 
falls for me, even though it’s a fake 
fall over a suitcase... . 

Manpa: The fall was real enough, I 
can assure you. But the hurt ankle 
was pure make-believe. It seemed 
a good way to get Nicki to take the 
ticket and save Jerry’s skin at the 
same time. 

Dup.ey: Then how about our date 
for tonight? 


Manpa: But your trip to Mt. Vernon? 
Aren’t you terribly disappointed? 
Dubey: My disappointment can be 
easily cured by signing up for the 


next trip. Maybe you'll even go 
along and finish your wallpaper 
lecture. 


Manpa: Maybe I will. 

Dup.ey: Good! Then how about to- 
night? 

Manpa: A dance seems a pretty light- 
minded and frivolous celebration for 
a serious Washington student. 

Dup.ey: Not at all. Dancing was one 
of the General’s favorite recreations. 
In fact, even on his last birthday the 
gallant gentleman danced at his 
niece’s wedding. 

Manpa: You have an answer for every- 
thing. 

DuDLEY: 
answer? 

Manpa: You know perfectly well that 
my answer is yes. 

Dupiey (Extending his arms): Then 
what do you say we give that ankle 
a test run? Come on, Amanda, let’s 
Jump for George! (As the two start 
to dance, the rest of the committee 
enters left, boys bearing orchestra 
chairs, girls with punch bowl, etc. 
With cries of ‘‘She’s done it again! 
Come on, you two, break it up! 
There’s work to do!’ they watch 
AMANDA and DuDLEY as the curtains 
close.) 


Then what about your 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


JumMP FOR GEORGE 


Characters: 6 male; 11 female; extras if de- 
sired. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Manda 
Willard should be dressed more stylishly 
than the other girls, and she wears a coat. 
Nicki Nijelski’s clothes are quite shabby. 
Miss Jenkins is dressed in tailored clothes 
appropriate to a teacher. 

Properties: Paints and a poster for Morgan; 
cardboard hatchets, scissors, crepe paper 

and other decorating equipment for the 

irls on the dance committee; suitcase, 
ndbag, and travel folders for Miss 

Jenkins; suitcase, small money box and 
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envelopes containing tickets and reserva- 
tions for Jerry: packages, punch bowl, and 
handbag for Manda; suitcases for Marcia, 
Carla, Dudley, Bessie, Nicki, and Ginny, 
who also carries a camera and crinoline 
holder; old bicycle or automobile horn. 

Setting: A high school gymnasium. Doors at 
right and left. There is an easel left stage 
near the door, with a table nearby. At 
rise, this table is used for decorations and 
becomes the ticket table later on. Another 
table, center back, where Sybil and Ruth 
work on hatchets. A third table at right 
which Vicki and Rae cover with crepe 
paper streamers. A few chairs are scattered 
around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Master A. Lincoln 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 
BonnrIE CARLTON 
Kirry Caruton, her older sister 
ANNE FENTON 
Dora Tompson 
JuNE KANE 
Miss CARTER, a teacher 
Mux. Dacf, an opera singer 
NINNIE, her maid 
Scene 1 
Time: The morning of February 12th. 
SertinG: Inside a baggage car of a New 
York-bound train. 
AT Rise: Bonnie is tacking up a large 
picture of Abraham Lincoln as ANNE, 


Bonnie’s classmates 


Dora and JuNE hurry in carrying 


suttcases. The girls are followed by 
Miss CarTER, who enters at a more 
leisurely pace. Miss CARTER carries 
a small overnight bag. 

Bonnie: We owe you a million votes 
of thanks, June, for getting your 
father to let us travel in this baggage 
car. 

JuNE: I thought it would be fun. 

Dora: Grand, simply grand. Aren’t 

_ we lucky, Miss Carter? 

Miss Carter (Looking very unhappy): 
Not every girl can travel to New 
York in a baggage car, but — 
(Smiles) of course, when you get 
tired of it in here, you can go into 
the day coach. You’ve bought your 
tickets. 

ANNE: Oh, but we won’t want to. 
We're going to have a birthday 
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party for Abraham Lincoln 
thanks to him we have the weekend 
off. 

Bonnie: And we feel he was such a 
simple, homely man — 

JuNE: Don’t call him homely. 
couldn’t help it. 

Bonnie: By homely, I mean — er — 
sort of folksy. So he’d like a plain 
setting like this. 

Miss Carrer: It is plain. 
we sit on? 

Dora: Look! Don’t you see? (She 
points to some orange crates and 
brings one forward.) 

Miss Carter: Oh. (Sits down) We 
got here in plenty of time. The train 
doesn’t pull out for (Studies watch) 
twenty-two minutes. 

Bonnie (Pushing boxes around): Good. 
We'll have time to go to the station 
and get our refreshments. 

JuNE: You’re sure your sister is going 
with us, Bonnie? 

Bonnie: Kitty? She said she was. 
(Pause) Going to help me get the 
food? (Jun nods; the two girls exit.) 

Miss Carter (Moving her box to the 
wall and leaning against it): It was 
very nice of June’s father to get you 
this box car, but since it was going 
to New York empty, I should have 
thought he could have let you go 
for nothing. 

Dora: I’m afraid you don’t adore it 
as much as we do, Miss Carter. 


He 


What do 





Kirry (Entering. She is a little older 
than the other girls.) : Hi, kids. Listen 
to the most exciting news! I’ve seen 
her, actually seen her! She’s making 
arrangements for her dog —has a 
coat of mink, gorgeous mink. 

Dora: The dog? 

Kirry: No, she. 
sister? 

Anne: Bonnie and June have gone for 
food. 

Kirry: Hope they don’t buy any for 
me. 

Anne: Why, Kitty? Think you’re too 
fat? 

Kirry (Insulted): Well, hardly. But 
I’m not staying here. 

Miss Carter (Takes heart): It isn’t 
very comfortable. 

Kirry: Girls, aren’t you a particle 
interested in whom I saw? 

Dora: Sure thing. I never saw a dog 
with a mink coat. 


Where’s my kid 


Kirry (Ezasperated): Silly! 
Bonnie (Enters carrying two cartons 


of soda. June follows with an 
enormous bag.): Gangway. Each of 
you owes us ninety-five cents, except 
Miss Carter. 

Krrry: Not I. Girls, wait’ll you hear 
my luck! Did any of you know 
that Mile. Dacé is travelling to New 
York on this train? 

Bonnie: So what? I know she sang at 
the opera house last night, and I 
didn’t expect her to creep back. 

Dora: Oh, then she’s the one with the 
mink coat. 

Kirry: Go-or-geous mink. 

Bonnie: Poof, what of it? As A. 
Lincoln would say: A mink coat’s 
only skin deep. 

Anne: I'd like to get a glimpse of 
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Mile. Dacé in the flesh. Where is 
she? Come on, kids. 

Kirry: She’s waiting in her taxi. I 
suppose she'll stay there until it’s 
time for the train to go. 

June: I'll go, too. Don’t want to miss 
anything. 

Miss Carter (Gets up and looks at 
crate): I won’t be missing anything. 
(They all hurry out except Bonnie, 
who is held back by Krrry.) 

Kirry: Am I lucky! I found out the 
number of her parlor car seat and 
bought the one next to her. 

Bonnie: Then you aren’t riding down 
with us? 

Kitty: Oh, I couldn’t pass up such a 
chance. Something to brag about 
all my life. (Looks out door of car) 
There she is sitting in the taxi while 
the maid exercises the dog. What 
a coat! Worth a fortune. 

Bonnie: Gosh, can you see the price 
tag from here? 

Kirry: The movie people are taking 
shots of Mlle. Dacé as she leaves the 
train, I hear, and I might get in it. 
Bonnie, darling, I’m crazy to eat 
in the diner when she does. 

Bonnie: As A. Lincoln would say: 
You’re crazy. Period. 

Kirry: I might have felt as you do 
when I was fifteen, but as your A. 
Lincoln would say: A lot of wisdom 
can be accumulated in two years. 
But wisdom and poverty often go 
hand in hand. That Pullman ticket 
has left me strapped. 

Bonnie: And you owe ninety-five cents 
for your food. 

Kirry: I’ll pay you next month if you’ll 
lend me a little now. 

Bonnie (Examines pocketbook): Would 





fifty cents help? (Hztends coin) 

Kirry (Takes it): Fifty cents? What 
could I buy in a diner for fifty cents? 

Bonnie: Tomato juice. 

Kirry: Just about. I have some money 
in my suitcase, but I didn’t want to 
muss everything. (Has been looking 
out of car door) She’s getting out. 
Come on. (They exit in one direction, 
and a minute later NINNIB, the maid, 
enters from the other, holding a small 
dog on a leash. Mus. Dacé follows 
her, slipping off a fur coat as she 
walks.) 

Mute. Dacf: Quick, Ninnie. Let us 
change coats. (Maid hurries out of 
her coat and they exchange coats.) 
You have the Pullman seat. Don’t 
talk to anyone, and hunt me up 
when we get to 125th Street. 

NINNIE: Oui, Mile. Dacé. I shall be 
glad of the rest. (The four girls and 
Miss Carter return to the car as 
NINNIE and Muue. Dactf talk.) 

Bonnie (In a stage whisper): Do you 
see what I see? 

Muve. Dacé (Jn a clear tone): Don’t 
worry little small bit, Mlle. 
Dacé. I will take care of everything. 
(She takes dog.) 


one 


NInNIE (Coat collar wp, nods and mur- 
murs): Merci. (She exits.) 


Mute. Dacé& (T° the group): The bag- 
gage man said Louis, poor boy, must 


Is this right? 

I don’t think so. 

Miss Carter: Definitely not. Miss 
Kane’s father is vice-president of 
the railroad and he has arranged for 
the young people to have this car. 
There must be another. 


go in a baggage car. 
JUNE: I 


Mure. Dack: Oh, I beg your pardon. 
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Come, Louis, we will look. (She 
exits holding dog.) 

June: She wouldn’t have done any 
harm. (Sound of train whistle) 

Voice (Offstage): All aboard. New 
York Express. All aboard. (Sound 
of couplings crashing. The frame- 
work of the car jiggles. Throughout 
the play, except when the train is in 
the station, the framework of the car 
might continue to jiggle, and the cast 
might jiggle and bounce with it oc- 
castonally. ) 

ANNE: We're off. 

Dora: Were you ever 
(Sound of dog wailing) 
Bonnie: Oh, dear, listen. How can 
we have fun when that creature is 

so sad? 

Dora: Poor Louis. 
cares, 

ANNE (Sets soda bottles on a box): Let’s 
drown our cares. 
and starts pouring) 

JuNE (Passes glass to Miss Carrer): 
Have some, Miss Carter? 

Miss Carter: Thank you, no. Now 
I know why my trunks are always 
so upset in transit. 
stomach. The dog continues to wail.) 

JUNE: Maybe you’d rather be in the 
day coach? 

Miss Carrer 
is & masterful understatement. 


quite on? 


A lot his mistress 


(Opens a bottle 


(Presses her 


Smiles bravely): That 
But 
I agreed to chaperone you girls. 
Mure. Dacté 
Please excuse my poor darling. | 
will have him 
minutes. (Hils) 
Bonnie: She’s cute. Maybe she’d like 
to be in here with us when she gets 


Looking in from door): 


asleep in a few 


Louis quieted down. 


Miss Carrer: Would your parents 





want you to hobnob with ladies’ 
maids — even those of opera singers? 

Anne: Why not? That would be fun. 

Miss Carter: Maybe you're right. 
I’ll ask her. 

Dora: Good. (Dora, her back to Miss 
Carter, makes a face as the teacher 
exits.) Didn’t I tell you Miss Carter 
would be a wet blanket? 

Bonnie (Shrugs): We have to have 
someone with us. She’s allergic to 
freight cars. 

Anne: The pooch seems to be com- 
forted. I haven’t heard anything 
for a minute. (They listen, and when 
they don’t hear the dog, they nod.) 

Muze. Dach (Enters slowly and un- 
certainly): Girls, do you really want 
me? 

Dora: Oui, double oui. 

Muze. Dact: How nice. I am so really 
happy to be with you. 

Dora: You won’t find our foam rubber 
upholstered chairs too comfortable. 
(Indicates a crate) 

Muse. Dact: I have had more un- 
comfortable chairs than that in my 
work. 

Bonnie: That’s a fact. 

Muze. Dack: Yes, it is not always 
easy like this. 

Dora: No, I suppose naturally Mile. 
Dacé helps herself to the easy jobs 
— like now. 

Mute. Dact: Not always — like now. 
Tell me, please, why you girls like it 
this way? I like it, but why do you? 

June: Oh, it’s different — that’s fun. 

Bonnie: And we think it’s suitable for 
our party. We’re celebrating Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday. You know 
about Abraham Lincoln? 

Muze. Dact: Mr. Lincoln with his 


high silk hat! (Shows height with 
her hand) Everybody knows him 
and everybody loves him. 

Bonnie (To picture): Do you hear that, 
Mr. A. Lincoln? Let’s say what there 
was about him that made him great. 
Want to? (They nod.) Just give 


one thing — fast. (Snaps her finger 
and points to JUNE) 

JuNnE: He had sympathy. 

Bonnie: Right. (Points to ANNE) You, 
Anne. 

AnNE: He wrote wonderful speeches. 

(Pointing to Dora): You, 


BONNIE 
Dora. 

Dora: He had a sense of humor. 

Bonnie: Knew you'd take that. You 
— (Looks at Muue. Dact) What’ll I 
call you? 

Muze. Dacé: Call me Ninnie. Mlle. 
Dacé calls all her maids Ninnie. 

Dora: Even when it isn’t their own 
name? I don’t think that’s very nice. 

Muxe. Dack (Puzzled): Non? Why? 

Dora: It’s like giving them a number. 

Mute. Dacé&: Yes, that is so. I had 
not thought of it like that before. 

Bonnie: Now she’s making you un- 
happy. I think Ninnie is a very nice 
name. 

Mute. Dacé: But it is not my real 
name —so I guess it is not very 
kind, like your Mr. A. Lincoln. 

Bonnie: It’ll do for now. Ninnie, 
what do you think makes him great? 

Muze. Dact: His love of humble 
people. And what do you think 
yourself? 

Bonnie: I think all the things you 
have mentioned —and also this: 
he was always A. Lincoln. I mean 
he didn’t pretend to be anyone else. 
He was just himself. 





Dora: Sure. When you’re one of the 
greatest men in all history, who 
would you pretend to be? 

MuueE. Dacf: Suppose he pretended to 
be someone less important than him- 
self. Would that be so bad? 

Bonnie: I’m guessing he wouldn’t 
think anyone was less important 
than he was. I think he considered 
people different — but of the same 
value. Like you and Mlle. Dacé. 

Mute. Dact: Like me and Mlle. 
Dacé — how is that? 

Dora: I see what Bonnie means. 
You’re a lady’s maid, but in your 
job you’re just as important as a 
great singer is in her job. 

June: Bonnie means Lincoln took us 
at our own value — and everyone is 
awfully important to himself. 

Bonnie: That’s right. 

MLLE. Dacé: Yes, maybe that is what 
is troubling the world. One person, 
she is as important as another. 

Bonnie (Raising a paper cup of soda. 
The others help themselves and raise 
their cups also): To A. Lincoln, who 
was “dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Tre: Three hours later. 
SetTinG: The same. 
At Rise: The four girls and Mu. 
Dacé are seated on the crates around 
a stack of suitcases piled up to make 
a table. They have paper plates and 
cups and gay paper napkins, and 
are now being served cake by JUNE. 
On the wall is a “‘Pin-the-tail-on-the- 
donkey’’ game and tails hang in odd 


places. One tail dangles from Bon- 
NIE’s shoulder.) 

JuNE: Cake, who'll have more cake? 
You, Ninnie? 

Mute. Dacé: But I’ve already had 
two pieces. 

Dora: Make it three. Un, deux, trois. 

Muze. Dacé: Well — just a crumb. 

ANNE: You’re lucky to be able to eat 
all you want. Does Mile. Dacé have 
to diet? 

Mute. Dack: Sometimes. And it is 
hard for her. She, too, has such a 
sweet tooth. 

Bonnie: My sister — don’t tell her 
this — but my sister is so crazy 
she spent a fortune to sit in the 
parlor car next to Mile. Dacé. 

Muxe. Dack (Troubled): That is too 
bad. 

Bonnie (Nods): She missed a good 
meal and a good time. (Looks in 
direction of car door) Golly, here 
comes Kitty now. 

Kirry (Sneezing as she enters and talk- 
ing through her nose): Hi, everybody. 

Bonnie: Kitty! A suit like that in 
February. 

Kirry: It isn’t the suit, it’s the mink 
coat. Mlle. Dacé wouldn’t take it 
off, and she was so hot she had to 
have the windows opened. 

Dora: Spoiled — all opera singers are 
spoiled. 

Muze. Dact: Maybe. Yes, that may 
be so, but they have so much excuse. 

Bonnie: Ninnie, I don’t think you’ve 
met my sister, Kitty. (Jo Krirry) 
Ninnie is Mile. Dacé’s maid. 

Kirry (Haughtily): Maid? 

Mure. Dacté: They tell me, these 
young ladies, a maid is as good as 
her mistress, according to (Pointing 





to picture) Mr. A. Lincoln. 

Kirry: Maybe they knew him per- 
sonally? You have a very wonderful 
mistress. 

Bonnie: And vice-versa. 

Mute. Dacfé: Thank you, Bonn-ee. I 
may sound —how you say it? — 
stuck up, but I don’t know what 
Mile. Dacé would do without me. 

Kirry: Now, really 

Mute. Dact (Shrugs and laughs): 
Maybe it sounds cocky-eyed, but 
without me - 

Krrry: Doubtless she couldn’t sing a 
note. 

Mute. Dacé: That is absolutely right. 

Krrry: I must say you're taking a good 
deal of credit that belongs to the 
best soprano of — of the whole 
world. 

Muze. Dacé: Such praise would make 
Mile. Dacé very happy. She is 


most fond of young people and she 


is with them — oh, so little. She 
is not terribly old herself. 

Dora: Not so young, either. Twenty- 
nine. 

Mute. Dact (Laughs): Poor Mile. 
Dacé, nothing is sacred — not even 
her age. 

Bonnie: I call that young. Certainly 
I don’t expect to feel old at twenty- 
nine. 

Muze. Dacé: Bravo! You will never 
feel old. Mlle. Dacé says she feels 
like a girl. 

Kitty: She doesn’t look it. That’s 
something you needn’t tell her, but 
honestly, offstage you’d never know 
her. I was shocked! 

ANNE: Naturally, without make-up 
and klieg lights. (Jo Muse. Dacé) 
Does she get many fan letters? 


Muze. Dact: Yes. (Sighs) Oui, oui. 

June: You sound as if you had to 
answer them. 

Mute. Dact: I do — that is, I sign 
her name. 

Bonnie: Is that — er — honest? 

Dora: Don’t be silly. A star has other 
things to do beside signing letters. 

Mute. Dact (Pats Bonniz’s knee): 
You’re a very nice girl. I like you. 
In this case it is all right for me to 
sign them. 

Kirry: Of course. A maid has to do 
what she’s told. 

JuNE: Do you travel around with her 
wherever she goes? 

Muze. Dact (Nods emphatically): Al- 
ways — everywhere. 

ANNE: What a privilege! 

Kirry: But not much fun, if you ask 
me. 

Muue. Dacé: Sometimes she is fun. 
She can be bright and witty. But 
she can rarely let herself go. 

Kirry: Why? 

Mure. Dact: Do not forget her 
manager. (Jmitates) “Remember 
who you are.” “Think of your 
public.” “Save your voice.” 

Bonnie: How awful! 

Muue. Dackt: Sometimes, yes. Then 
she thinks how much more awful it 
would be if she had no manager. 

Dora: Certainly. She has to expect 
sacrifices. I’m going to be a great 
actress, and I know to be famous 
is to be lonely. 

June: Like being a woman surgeon. 

Bonnie: Or a writer. 

Muse. Dacé: Or even a lady’s maid. 
There is so much more work than 
glory. 

Krrry: That reminds me. I promised 








Mile. Dacé I’d find out if the dog 
is all right. 

Mute. Dactk: Louis is still sleeping. 

Kirry: I think you had better go and 
reassure her. She seemed worried. 

Muze. Dacék: No, I think she will not 
worry. Not too much. 

Kirry: It’s hardly for you to judge 
the degree. You really had better 
do as I say. 

BonnteE: Kitty, don’t be so bossy. 

Kirty: I’m not bossy. I saw her and 
she certainly looked perturbed. She’s 
in the parlor car, Ninnie. You may 
use my seat if you wish. I’m staying 
here. 

Bonnte: I’ll go tell her. 

Mu.eE. Dact: Non, I have broken up 
your party quite enough. But it has 
been — oh, such fun. I will remem- 
ber it always. 

JUNE: It’s been fun for us, too. The 


way you pinned the tail on Bonnie’s 
shoulder! 
Bonnie: Come right back, why don’t 


you. If we have time we'll play a 
game of Buzz. 

Muze. Dack (Waves): I will be back. 
(She exits.) 

Kirry: Honestly, I think she had the 
biggest nerve, crashing the party like 
that. Got anything to eat? (She 
helps herself to a sandwich.) 

Bonnie: Crash nothing. We asked her. 
She’s swell, isn’t she, kids? 

Gres: Yes, sure, swell, etc., ete. 

Kirtry (Biting into sandwich): All this 
excitement over a maid! Next thing 
we know you girls will be dating the 
hotel bellhops. 

Miss Carter (Entering): They cer- 
tainly will not. (Looks at donkey 
pinned up beside Lincoln’s picture. A 


tail is pinned to Lincoln’s ear.) 
What’s this tail doing here, girls? 
Have you no reverence for a truly 
great man? (She removes tail.) 

Bonnie: We felt, Miss Carter, that he 
liked being in the party. (G@aily) 
And you know that riddle of Mr. A. 
Lincoln’s: If you call a tail a leg, 
how many legs does a dog have? 

ANNE: Five? 

Bonnie (T'riumphanily): Nope. As 
Mr. A. Lincoln said, calling a tail 
a leg doesn’t make it a leg. (All 
laugh except Miss CARTER.) 

Miss Carter: That’s very childish. 
(Looks around car) And remember, 
it’s understood you will leave the 
car as you found it. 

June: We'll tidy everything, Miss 
Carter. (Girls begin pushing crates 
into corner and collecting games, re- 
freshments, etc.) 

Voice (Offstage) : Hundred and twenty- 
fifth Street. Hundred and twenty- 
fifth street. Next stop, Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 

ANNE: Hasn’t it been fun! 

Miss Carter: You’re very fortunate 
girls with Radio City ahead of you, 
and then the Metropolitan. 

Dora: And the ice show. 

NInniE (Enters still wearing the mink 
coat): Pardon me — 

Kitrry: Mile. Dacé! How wonderful! 
Did you miss Ninnie? I sent her to 
you. 

NINNIE (Eyes wide with fright): You 
sent her to me? 

Kirry: Yes, several minutes ago. Oh, 
it’s really a shame you should be 
so upset. Can I do anything? 
(NINNIE stands struck dumb, shaking 
her head.) 





Muuz. Dact (Entering): Here you are, 
Ninnie. How did I miss you? (She 
unbuttons her coat.) 

Ninniz: I am so sorry, so shocked — 
you should be sent — 

Muze. Dact: Me? Why should I not 
be sent? That man — (Pointing to 
picture of Lincoln that Bonnie is 
taking down) that man says I am 
not so much. I am only me. Oh, 
Bonn-ee, I wonder, could I have 
that picture so when I forget, I will 
look at it? 

Bonnie: Of course. I was wondering 
what to do with it. It didn’t seem 
polite to throw away the guest of 
honor. (She rolls up picture and 
hands it to Muue. Dack.) Your 
diploma in democracy, Ninnie. 

Mute. Dack (Has exchanged coats with 
NINNIE and is being helped into the 
mink): Now you see how I need the 
picture. I wasn’t fair. I cheated. 

Kirry: You mean you are Mile. Dacé? 

Mug. Dact: But, oui. (Girls murmur 
in surprise.) 

Kirty: I should have known. 

Anne: But why did you do it? 

Muxe. Dact: I like the day coach, 
it’s not so lonely. I like — how shall 
I say it? — to get away from glory. 
But if I can remember we all have 
glory — (Holds up roll) as he says — 
then I can always be myself, yes? 

Bonnie: You're just nice — that’s 
what you are. 

Muz. Dact: You're nice, too. I like 
you. You are all nice. Thank you 
for a wonderful time. 

Ninnie (Buttoning her black coat): 
Hurry, Mademoiselle, if you are to 
get to the parlor car for the camera- 
men. 


Mure. Dact: But I’m not going, 
Ninnie. Tell the conductor they 
will find me in the baggage car. 

NINNIE (Raises hand in protest): Non, 
non, you would not — 

Muze. Dacét (Firmly): It’s here, or no 
picture. 

NInnIE: Mais — 

Muze. Dacé: Go, Ninnie. Hurry. And 
bring Louis back with you. 

NINNIE (Muttering as she exits): Non, 
non. 

Kirry (To Muze. Dac&): I hope I 
didn’t hurt your feelings. I never 
dreamed — 

Muue. Dact: Maybe you, like me, 
should get better acquainted with 
Mr. A. Lincoln. 

Miss Carrer (Affronted): You’re not 
referring to Abraham Lincoln, Mlle. 
Dacé? 

Mute. Dacé&: But, oui. 

Miss Carter: I am Kitty’s history 
teacher and she has been well 
schooled. 

Voice (Offstage): Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Grand Central. 

Ninnie (Hurrying in with dog): All 
right, Mile. Dacé. The photographers 
are here. 

Mute. Dac (Slips an arm through 
Bonnie's and JuNr’s, then nods to 
the others. Miss Carter and Kirry 
hang back): Come on, all of you 
come. Ninnie, you too. After all, 
those photographers, my public, and 
all of us are just people. And in 
honor of your Mr. A. Lincoln, let’s 
have this a picture “‘of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” (The 
curtain falls as they all exit.) 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 41) 





A Modern Cinderella 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Characters 
STEPHANIE 
CLARICE 
CINDY 
THE STEPMOTHER 
THE GODMOTHER 

Scene 1 

Serrine: A large bedroom overflowing 
with disordered finery. Upstage center 
are identical vanity tables with stools 
in front of them. Downstage right and 
left are two chairs with petticoats, 
slippers and dresses on them. 

At Rise: STEPHANIE and CLARICE are 
seated at the vanities putting the 
finishing touches on their ball en- 
sembles. They are slipperless. 

STEPHANIE: I think I'l] wear the pearls. 
(Tries the effect) Men adore me in 
pearls. 

Cuarice (Carefully perfuming each ear 
lobe) : I’ve heard they’re unlucky. 

STEPHANIE (Tossing her head): Un- 
lucky for other girls. I’m so lucky 
anyway that pearls couldn’t have a 
bad effect on me. (Rattling around 
among many bottles) Where’s my skin 
lotion? 

CuiaRIcE: We sent Cindy out for more, 
remember? 

SrepHaNIE: That snip! I’ll bet she’s 
been using it! And she’s been gone 
for ages. Doesn’t she know we’re 
in a hurry? (She crosses to chair 
right and begins to pick out slippers 
for her gown.) 


\ the stepsisters 


Cuarice: About that luck of yours... 
I’m fascinated . . . tell me more, 
(She turns and looks at STEPHANIE 
who now sweeps all the slippers to the 
floor and sits down to try them on.) 
You'll certainly need your luck to- 
night. Your hair-do is perfectly 
awful! Though I will say it goes with 
the dress you’re wearing. 

STEPHANIE (Furious): You’re jealous! 
Just because I rushed down town 
and bought it myself. You would 
have loved it if I’d worn that stupid 
plain old thing they sent up from 
New York! That’s what comes of 
having Mamma let some stupid 
buyer choose for her. (Looks at 
slippers, half on) These slippers are 
killing me! 

Cuarice: Your trouble is, you don’t 
have any brains. You can’t fascinate 
a man without brains. 

STEPHANIE: Brains! I can’t wait to 
see you operate tonight. And just 
imagine anyone giving a ball in 
honor of the homecoming of freckled- 
faced Charlie Brown! (She waltzes 
around the room.) I can’t understand 
how he suddenly became the local 
prince charming, but all the girls 
are really ga-ga over him. 

Cuarice: A Cadillac convertible and a 
million dollars help. I feel ga-ga 
myself. 

SrePHANIe: His fraternity brothers all 
come with the same equipment, I 





understand. (Airily) I imagine 
Charlie will be monopolizing most of 
my time this evening, but I’m sure 
you can victimize one of them. 
(Starts to dressing table wincing at 
every step) This slipper’s beginning 
to feel a little better. (Sinks onto 
stool and eases slipper.) Now it just 
squeezes my big toe. (Takes off shoe) 
Criarice: Keep them on and you'll 
get used to them. It will be a long 
evening. (Rises and revolves slowly) 
I don’t believe this dress is tight 
enough in the waist. (She moves 
languidly around the room as if on 
imaginary arm.) Tomorrow? Oh, no, 
I’m dated up for tomorrow . . . so 


many boys home from school for the 
holidays. 
her hand) 
SrepHanre: You should talk about 
brains! (Rises and hobbles to window) 
There’s Cindy 


(Yawns daintily behind 


now, deliberately 
wasting time by talking to the post- 
man. She makes me so angry I 
could slap her! If we must have a 
stepsister, why does she have to be 
such a little dope! 

Criarice: At least Mamma got us a 
stepfather with plenty of money, 
and out of town most of the time, 
besides. Make Cindy hurry with 
that lotion. 

Sreruanie (Calling out window): Cin- 
dee! You’d better come up here now! 

Cinpy (Offstage): Just a minute. . 
I’m coming. 

Ciarice: If you ask me, I think 
Mamma was pretty clever, even if 
we do have to put up with Cindy. 
(Cinpy enters, dressed in “too young’’ 
clothes, her hair in horse tail.) 

Cinpy: Here, here’s your lotion. (Sniffs 
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at top of bottle) It smells wonderful! 
My skin is so dry. Couldn’t I try 
just one drop? 

SrepuHanie (Snatching it): Give it to 
me, or I'll tell Mamma you were 
using it! (Seats herself again on 
stool) 

Cinpy (Faint-voiced): Go on, tell her, 
you tattle-tale! 

Ciarice (Witheringly): It’s too bad 
you’re such a child, Cindy. What’s 
that you’re hiding? 

STEPHANIE (From behind): It’s a letter 
— the one I saw her taking from the 
postman. 

Criarice: I suppose you know it’s a 
crime to steal someone’s mail! Here, 
give it to me! 

Cinpy (Backing towards door): 1 didn’t 
steal it! It’s for Papa! It was mis- 
directed or something, and the post- 
man gave it tome. It’s not for you! 
It’s for Papa! (Enter StepMorTHER. 
She is middle-aged, and overdressed) 

STEPMOTHER (Snatches letter and moves 
to front): Til take it! 

Cinpy (Running forward): You can’t! 

STEPMOTHER (Stares at Cinpy): What! 
(As the scene between Cinpy and 
their mother continues, the girls grow 
less and less interested. STEPHANIE 
puts lotion on her face while CLARICE 
does her nails.) 

Cinpy: The letter’s for Papa, and he’s 
not even here! You have no right 
to take it. 

SrepMoTuHeR: When your father does 
come, he’ll hear about your manners! 
You need a firm hand, — and don’t 
talk like that to your mother! 

Cinpy (Throwing back her head de- 
fiantly): You’re not my mother! 

SrepmMorHerR: I’m your stepmother, 





and I give the orders here. (Starts 
to open letter) You must remember 
that little girls should be seen and 
not heard. 

Cinpy (Grabs at letter): I’m not a little 
girl! I’m seventeen, and I’m old 
enough to be going to this ball, too! 

SrepMOTHER: Don’t make me laugh! 
Imagine you at a ball! (CLaRIcE 
and STEPHANIE giggle.) You’d 
better go get ready for bed. I don’t 
want you around here bothering 
Stephanie and Clarice while they’re 
getting ready for the party. 

Cinpy: Very well, I’ll go. But some 
day I’ll show all of you that I can 
be beautiful and sophisticated, too. 
You just wait and see! (zits) 

SrepmoTHeR: That wretched child! 
She infuriates me! 

Cuiarice (Shaking finger at her mother) : 
Ah, ah, ah! No anger! Gives 
wrinkles! 

STEPMOTHER: Don’t let me hear you 
talking about wrinkles! How many 
times have I told you not to frown? 
It ruins the muscle tone. 

Cuarice: But I’m so tired! And my 
feet are beginning to hurt, too! I’m 
sure they’ll hurt all night! 

STEPHANIE (Turning with her face white 
with lotion): This is marvelous! You 
both ought to try it. What’s in the 
letter? 

Cuarice: Yes, the letter. Read it. 

SrepmMoruHeER: I had almost forgotten 
the letter. (She tears it open and 
reads bits) Umm .. . “Suppose she’s 
lovely by now . . . just the age of 
my girls...’ Mmm (She turns 
letter over and reads signature) Louise. 
Humph! A woman! (Turns letter 
back and continues reading) ‘“My 


darling goddaughter” ...I see... 
mmm. (She looks at girls.) Some 
woman, evidently Cindy’s god- 
mother . . . in France somewhere. 
(Consults letter again) “Coming to 
America and anxious to see my 
darling little goddaughter,”’ etc., ete. 
(Throws letter down) Such trivia! 
Come girls, it’s nearly time to go. 
Are you ready? Clarice, put on 
your slippers! (CLARICE struggles to 
put them on.) Good heavens! What’s 
wrong with girls nowadays? Their 
feet are enormous! Everyone used 
to remark about my tiny feet. I 
always say — the feet are the final 
touch, the mark of a real lady. 
Come, get that ghastly stuff off your 
face, Stephanie, and don’t drip it on 
your gown. (Stares in amazement) 
I never thought that dress would 
look like that on you! It seemed so 
plain when I took it out of the box. 
Heavens! (SrTerpHANIE begins rubbing 
face vigorously.) 

CiaRIcE: That’s the one she bought 
this afternoon. There’s your cre- 
ation. (Points to dress thrown care- 
lessly over chair) 

STEPMOTHER: She bought it this after- 
noon! Well, money doesn’t grow 
on trees, you know! But I must ad- 
mit, the dress is catchy. 
dress) 

STEPHANIE (Applying make-wp hur- 
riedly): I’m determined to look my 
best. Prince Charming, alias Charlie 
Brown, is going to notice me if I 
have to cut my throat! 

STEPMOTHER: Oh, don’t talk such fool- 
ishness! You both look like some- 
thing out of Hollywood. Now, let’s 
be off. I like to be early and not 


(Admires 





miss anything. Remember, Charlie 
is exceedingly rich and he’s bound 
to be captivated -in the atmosphere 
of tonight’s ball. There’s been 
nothing so grand in ages, I’m told. 
Be sure to meet him early in the 
evening. Don’t be shy. If he doesn’t 
remember you, introduce yourselves. 
Do something dramatic so that he 
won’t forget you. You’ve got to 
fight for what you want. Stephanie, 
keep chatting. You’re always so 
cute when you’re talking, and men 
hate silence. Clarice, don’t show off 
how smart you are. Just be feminine 
and graceful, and he’s sure to find 
you adorable. Now, come on. 

Crarice: Graceful! How can anyone 
be graceful in size five slippers! 
(Exits limping) 

STEPHANIE: Mamma! 

Srepmoruer (Pausing): Yes? 

SrerHanie: I wish I could have dia- 
monds. Pearls look so common! Do 
you think they make my skin look 
yellow? 

SrepmotTuHer (Critically): Well, now 
that you mention it— you know 
it’s a pity you inherited your father’s 
skin. My! The compliments I used 
to get on mine! 

SrepHanie (Throwing pearls down): 
I hate ’em! They’re unlucky! (She 
exits furiously) 

SrepmoTHer: Honestly! 


These days 
and times! Children have no respect 
for their parents! (Pauses in doorway 
calling) Cin-dy! Cindy! 

Cinpy (Enters slowly, traces of recent 
tears showing on her face.): Yes? 

SrepmoTuHeER: There’s no telling when 


we'll be back. Straighten up this 


room and hang up the clothes, and 
then go straight to bed. 

Cinpy: Please, couldn’t I go to the 
party, too? I remember Charlie 
Brown, and I could wear one of 
those dresses. 

SrepMoTuER: For heavens sakes! No! 
And don’t bawl! It makes you look 
even worse! (Ezits) 

Cinpy (Stands quite still for a moment, 
then slowly moves to center): I will 
not cry! (Clenches fists) I won't! (Be- 
gins to sob and moves over to window) 
There they go. . . off to the party 
. . . If my father were here, I’d be 
going, I know I would! (Moves to 
mirror and after a quick look begins 
to dance as if with a partner) I'd be 
wonderful at a ball. . . I’d have lots 
of partners . . . and when Prince 
Charming came in, I'd say, ““You’re 
dreamy!” All the other girls would 
die of jealousy, and I wouldn’t care. 
(Giggles) Pooh! All there is to dances 
and balls is men... and they’re all 
alike. Or (thoughtfully) are they? 
(Crosses to chair and sits down) Men! 
I wonder! Would they notice you 
if you were ugly? (She absently puts 
one slipper on her foot by slipping her 
own foot, shoe and all, into itt) 
Nothing fits! I don’t fit! (Removes 
slipper and again begins to dance as 
if with imaginary partner humming a 
tune) I wonder what Charlie Brown 
is really like. Maybe he’s just an 
ordinary boy after all. (Hums and 
dances) I bet if I went to the ball, 
I’d know just what to say to him. 
(Enter smartly dressed woman of 
thirty, wearing a hat and suit, and 
carrying a coat over her arm. She 





carries a much-labeled suitcase. She 
pauses in doorway, watching CINDY 
with amusement. Crinpy sees her and 
comes to sudden stop): W-wwhho. . . 
are you? I beg your... pardon? 

GopMoruER: Don’t you answer door- 
bells, ma chérié? 

Crinpy: Did you ring? 

GopMoTHER: Again and again. But 
I am determined. I push the door, 
I come in, and I follow the song. I 
do not travel all this way and miss 
the chance to see my goddaughter! 

Crnpy: You’re a godmother? 

GopMorTHER: To you. (Puts down suit- 
case and coat and takes hold of 
Cinpy’s arms) I can see it! (Kisses 
her lightly on the cheek) You look 
exactly like your mother! 

Cinpy: My mother! My own mother? 
You knew her? 

GopMoTHER: But why else am I here! 
She was my best friend. Did you 
receive my letter? (Sees letter on 
floor) Ah! But yes... I see you 
have. Where (looking about) is your 
family? 

Cinpy: My father’s off on a business 
trip. My stepmother and her 
daughters have gone to the ball. 
I’ve never been to a ball. 

GopMOTHER (Seating herself): Ah, well, 
there are always balls. 

Cinpy: Not like this! There’s a prince 
coming to this ball. Not a real 
prince, of course, but to hear my 
stepsisters talk, you’d think he wore 
a crown and carried a sceptre. 

GopMoTHER (Nodding): Ah .. . like 
that. And you were not invited? 

Cinpy: Oh, yes. I was invited, but 
I’m not allowed to go. My step- 
mother says I’m too young... . and 


too ugly. Something must have hap- 
pened to me when my mother died. 
Nobody sees me anymore. It’s as 
if I... disappeared! (She begins to 
ery.) 

GopMOTHER (Opening her arms into 
which Cinpy flies): I understand. 
(Pats her on back) I shall be your 
fairy godmother, chérie. Now dry 
your eyes. If there is one thing I 
learned in France, it is how to 
appear! Let us then show this step- 
mother something? Eh? 

Cinpy (Breathlessly): Oh, yes! 
how? 

GopMorTuER (Taking off gloves): Now 
... I shall show you how to become 
a woman to be reckoned with. It 
is all in knowing how. 

Cinpy: I don’t know anything but 
cleaning and sewing and horrible 
things like that. 

GopMOTHER (Moves about the room and 
speaks as she examines bits of dis- 
carded finery): And that is good. 
They’re the arts that help a woman 
to be beautiful. With them we keep 
the man after we get him. Non? 
(Smiling) Your poor stepsisters! 
They know nothing of the arts, and 
thus, (Raises hands in typical French 
gesture) you are already ahead. 

Cinpy: I hate stepmothers! 

GopMoTHER (Briskly): Nonsense! I 
myself am a stepmother. I bring 
my two charming daughters to 
America for the school. And I steal 
this precious minute for the beautiful 
daughter of my dearest friend. 
(Holding wp discarded dress) A 
lovely dress! With little pull here 
and little push there, this will be 
trés chic! Now I myself will take 


But 





you to this ball; and you shall 
carry off the heart of this prince 
charming. 

Crnpy: Oh, do you think so? But I’m 
scared ! 

GopmotuEr: Do not be frightened. 
Come, we have rehearsal. First, the 
walk. Look, you carry the head high 
(Shows her how) . . . and think inside 
of you, “I am a Princess. . . lovely 
... like my mother.” Think it over 
and over until it gets into the lift 
of the head. (Crnpy imitates.) Ah, 


it! It doesn’t seem possible, but it 
must be. Tonight is just one of 
those nights when everything falls 
into place. (Opens suitcase) Now 
hold the — what do you say — 
breath! (Takes out package and un- 
wraps pair of slippers trimmed with 
sequins.) They must fit! They 
must! (Hands a slipper to Cinpy to 
try on) 


Crnpy: Oh, what darling slippers! Like 


glass! Oh, they must fit! And I 
don’t care if they do hurt a little. 


that is better. Beauty is from the 
inside. You must feel it... And 
then, there it is! 
Crnpy (Doubtfully): Where? 
GopMmorTuHer: J can see it, and he will 


(Puts on slipper) 

GopmorTuHER: Non... non! (Warningly) 
One cannot win a prince unless 
everything is perfect. Gay and 
charming one is not if the feet hurt. 


see it. Come now, believe in your- 
self, or no one else will. First, we 
become a _ princess! Ah, there 
(Cinpy begins to smile.), you are 
different already. It is not, you 


understand, the dress itself. Rather, 
it is the feeling you shall have that 
the dress is adequate. You shall 
endow this piece of material with 
personality. Yes? (Cinpy begins to 


laugh happily.) Better! Better! 
Beauty begins with gaiety. That is 
the sequin . . . tacked upon the 
material. So...now... (Ad- 
miringly) Ah, what a trim little 
figure you have, my darling — just 
like your lovely mother’s! You are 
very, very beautiful! Do not forget 
it. And the dress (She holds it up.) 
will be perfect! 

Cinpy (Bitterly): Perfect, with these 
shoes? (Points to her sturdy, sensible 
shoes) 


GopMoTuER (Kneels down to consider 


Crnpy’s foot): Ah, I believe I have 


(They sigh with relief as slippers 
fit.) Shall I tell you a secret? I 
knew they would fit! It’s magic! A 
girl can be lovely; she can wear a 
perfect dress; she can have every- 
thing, but success requires a sprinkle 
of magic — and here it is! Voila! 


Cinpy: They are magic! Magic! (She 


dances around as she loosens her hair 
and it falls to her shoulders.) 


GopmoTuHeEr: Ah, little Cindy, you are 


indeed old enough — and lovely! 
Never forget it! (@uides Cinpy to 
vanity and begins to brush her hair) 
Success, my little one, begins with 
the old tried and true formulas — 
trite old foundations like: stand 
gracefully, walk gracefully, speak 
sincerely, enjoy everything, appre- 
ciate everybody. On these old 
virtues we build. For success is an 
art, and one must learn it and work 
hard at it. 


Cinpy: But what about the Prince? 


(They move center) 





GopMoTHER: Mais oui! I said we win 
the Prince, and the other men all 
follow, and you are the belle of the 

’ ball. %It is very simple. Quickly. 
You must get dressed and I[’ll in- 
struct you. (As Cinpy picks up 
dress.) Now observe... the walk... 
the talk ... the laugh . . . Oh, we 
have so much to learn! (She stands 
beside Cinpy and looks at her with 
admiration. ) 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
ScenzE 2 

Time: About eight hours later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The curtains open on a dark 
stage. From somewhere, a clock 
strikes three. CLARICE enters, clicks 
on the light, and drops on the vanity 
stool, exhausted. She is followed by 
STEPHANIE, who is carrying her 
slippers. 

STEPHANIE: Oh, what an evening! 

CLaRIceE: You mean, what an ordeal! 
I’ve had a better time at the den- 
tist’s! 

STEPHANIE: One hundred guests, and 
our local prince had eyes for only 
one! 

CuiarRIce: Who was she? What a walk! 
What a dress! What a success! 

STEPHANIE: Look at this room! It 
looks even worse than when we left. 
I’m for getting that lazy Cindy out 
of bed and making her clean this 
place up! Sleeping! While we were 
in all that agony standing around 
looking busy! My feet feel like 
splintered glass. 

Cuiarice: My feet hurt, too, but not 
from dancing. I never even got near 
handsome Charlie. He danced every 


dance with the mystery girl. And 
what about her running off at mid- 
night when the party was only half 
over? He looked mighty silly, 
didn’t he, grabbing her shoe and 
saying she couldn’t leave without it. 
I don’t think he’s so much. 


STEPHANIE: With his bank account, 
he’s plenty. Who was that messy 
fat boy I saw you having supper 
with? 

Cuarice: Don’t change the subject. 
I really envied that gal getting off at 
midnight. Every hour afterward was 
two hours. Did you ever see a party 
that dragged like this one? Where 
were you? 

STEPHANIE (Furiously): I spent the 
whole evening with a tall skinny 
character whose major pleasure was 
treading on my toes. It was a dumb 
party, and I hate the people in this 
stupid town, anyhow. I’m going to 
get that lazy Cindy out of bed and 
make her clean up the room this 
minute. (She begins to look for 
pearls.) I could have worn my pearls 
after all. That girl at the party had 
some exactly like them. Can’t call 
that unlucky! (Door slams offstage.) 
Heavens! If that’s Mamma, she can 
tell we’re up from the light! 

CLARICE: That’s Mamma all right. 
I’m afraid we’ ve let her down. She'll 
be furious. 

STEPMOTHER (From doorway): What a 
pair! What a disgrace! The money 
I wasted on dancing lessons! And 
clothes! Wasted! All wasted! 
Charlie Brown never even noticed 
you! 

CiarRIce: What chance did we have? 





That girl just walked off with him 
and all the other men went tagging 
along like sheep! 

SrepmotuHer (Glaring): You've dis- 
graced me! Why didn’t you dance? 

Criarice (Sarcastically): My feet 
weren’t tiny enough, like yours. 

SrepmorHer: Why couldn’t you have 
taken a lesson from that lovely, 
charming, vivacious, intelligent girl! 
She was so graceful . . . so sure of 
herself! Beside her, you two looked 
like a pair of clodhoppers! (Moves 
into room) 

SrerHanie: Have a heart, Mamma, 
can’t you see we’re just as disap- 
pointed as you are? 

Cuarice: I could cry my eyes out! 
Our one chance to meet a man like 
Charlie Brown, and we — we muffed 
it! 

SrePHaNie: We'll never have another 
chance like this one! 

Cuarice: All our lives we’ll talk about 
the one who got away! 

SrepmoruEer (Soothingly): Don’t take 
it so hard, girls. Maybe next time... 

Srepuantie: There will never be a next 
time . . . never! 

Cuiarice: We might just as well be as 
homely and awkward as Cindy for all 
the good we did for ourselves tonight! 

Srepmoruer: Cindy! Didn’t I tell 
that girl to straighten up this room? 
Look at it! Get her... right now! 
There’s going to be a change around 
here, and I mean right now! (Off- 
stage there is the sound of a motor. 
Voices of Cinpy and GODMOTHER 
saying, “Goodnight” .. .“‘Goodbye’’.. . 
“Write me, won’t you, darling” ... 
“Yes, very soon.” Door closes. 
Sound of motor starting off.) 


Crarice (Who has run to window at 
sound of voices): Good heavens! 
What an elegant car! Or is it a 
taxi? I believe someone is coming 
in here! 

STepMoTHER: What kind of car? 

STEPHANIE (Yawning): Must be the 
wrong house. If the bell rings, 
don’t expect me to answer it. 

CuiaRIce: Don’t count on me either. 

STEPHANIE: Mamma, it will be up to 
you. You seem to be the only one 
with any strength left. 

STEPMOTHER: Nonsense! 
going to ring the bell. 


No one is 
(CINDY ap- 


pears in the doorway, minus a shoe. 
All stare at her.) 

Cinpy: Lovely ball, wasn’t it? (Silence) 
And wasn’t Charlie Brown . . . won- 
derful? (Silence) My prince charm- 
ing. (Clasps hand over heart) 

Cindy! Is it really 


Cuarice: Cindy! 
you? 

SrepHanie: The girl at the ball! I 
can’t believe my eyes! 

SrepMoTHER: What is the meaning of 
this? It doesn’t make sense! 

Cinpy: I know it doesn’t! It’s magic! 
Pure magic! 

SrepmMoTHeER: Stop talking in riddles, 
and tell us what happened. 

Crnpy: You wouldn’t believe me. It 
was my godmother! My fairy god- 
mother .. . from France! 

Giris: The letter! 

SrepMoruER: I should have paid more 
attention to it! But I never 
dreamed... 

Cinpy: Neither did I, not until she 
walked in that door and told me I 
was to go to the ball. 

SrePMOTHER: Where is she now? We 
must invite her in. Maybe she 





could do something for you, girls. 
Cinpy: She brought me home in a 
taxi . . . but now she’s gone. I 
don’t need her anymore. 
STEPMOTHER: What do you mean? 
Cinpy: Because I’ll never be lonely or 
frightened again. She taught me 
how to feel like a princess inside. 
She showed me how to stand and 
walk gracefully, to speak sincerely. 
She said I must enjoy everything 
and appreciate everybody, that suc- 
cess is an art, and that one must 
learn it and work hard at it. 
SrePHANIE (Scornfully): Appreciate 
everybody! Speak sincerely! I 
suppose my dress — and my pearls 
— had nothing to do with it. 
Cuarice: We'll show your Prince 
Charming what magic is. Just try 
to borrow our clothes again. 
SrepmorueR: Girls, I will not have 
you talking to Cindy like that. 
(Overcome) Cindy, you have made a 
conquest — and such a conquest! 
To think my own little girl could 
do this. (Holds out her arms to 
Cinpy, then looks at her) But where 
is your other slipper? (Offstage there 
is a soft “Hello!” and a whistle. 
Cinpy runs to the window, while the 
others stare at her, spellbound.) 
Cinpy: There he is now! Charlie, is 
that you? Of course I’m not sur- 
prised .. . my godmother told me 
you’d bring it back. Certainly, I 
told her you stole my slipper. She 
was ready with a taxi and we just 
drove around and talked for hours 
and hours... Yes, she’s gone. She 
was wonderful! . . . Throw it up, 
silly! (The slipper flies in through 
the window. Crnpy catches it.) She 


told me you’d find me all right .. . 
yes, of course. No, you’d better go 
home. I’m dead tired, and you must 
be, too. Yes... I’ll be ready first 
thing tomorrow for the yachting 
trip. (Softly) Good night, Charlie. 
Yes ... oh, yes. Good night. (She 
turns around and begins to pul on 
the slipper.) 

CuiaRice (Running to window): What 
a man! 

STEPHANIE (Joining her): What a car! 

SrepmorueER: And a million dollars. 

Aux: Oh, Cindy! 

Cinpy (Busy with slipper): He’s so 
nice, and such fun to be with! 

SrepmorHeR (Watching Cinpy’s 
struggles with slipper): What’s the 
matter, child? Is your foot swollen? 

Cinpy: No, I don’t think so. There 
seems to be something in the toe of 
the slipper. (Removes slipper and 
finds a note in the toe.) 

Giris (Crowding around): Is it a love 
letter? What does it say? 

Cinpy (Unfolding note and reading it): 
It just says, “Hello, Beautiful. I 
forgot to tell you that two of my 
fraternity brothers are coming along 
on my yacht tomorrow. Please try 
to find girls for them. But remember, 
I want you all to myself. Your selfish 
Charlie.” 

STEPHANIE: 7'wo fraternity brothers! 

CraricEe (Hopefully): Oh, Cindy... 

SrepmorueRr: A family yachting party! 
(Stops short) You do want your 
sisters to go with you, don’t you, 
Cindy? 

Cinpy (Still looking at note): Of course 
Ido. Oh... there’s a P.S. on the 
other side. (She reads it.) “It’s all 
right if the girls are tall. Bill Young 





and Harvey Peters are both over six 
fee’ Rid 

SrePHante: Bill Young! (She feels her 
feet.) The toe treader! 

Criarice (Holding her head): Harvey 
Peters! My fat boy. Oh, no! 

STEPMOTHER: Oh, yes. 

Crnpy: Charlie says both of them are 
really nice. And remember, one of 
the secrets of success is to appreciate 
everybody. Of course, if you really 
don’t want to go.. 

SrepmoruHEeR (Breaking in quickly): 
They’re dying to go. (The girls look 
at each other glumly.) 

Cixpy: Then, first thing tomorrow, 
we'll practice what my godmother 
calls... the walk... the talk... 
and then we’ll all feel the sprinkle 
of magic. Regardez! (She walks 
about the room, holding her head high, 
while the others watch, entranced.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A MoprErn CINDERELLA 

Characters: 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Stephanie, Clarice and the Step- 
mother are over-dressed, over-coiffeured, 
and wear elegant evening gowns. In 
Scene 1, Cindy wears a plain “little girl” 
dress with a round collar, and sturdy shoes. 
Her hair is pulled back in a horse tail. 
In Scene 2, Cindy is dressed in a lovely 
evening gown with her hair loose. The 
Godmother is very smartly dressed in a 
suit and hat and gloves. She carries a coat. 

Properties: Scene 1: Pearls, perfume, slippers 
(one large enough to fit over Cindy’s shoe), 
petticoats, dress, white skin lotion, letter, 
nail polish, make-up, much-labeled suit- 
case containing slippers trimmed with 
sequins, hair brush. Scene 2: Slipper with 
note in it. 

Setting: A large bedroom overflowing with 
disordered finery. Upstage center is a door. 
At left is a window. On either side of the 
door are identical vanity tables with stools 
in front of them. The tables are covered 
with bottles, jewelry, etc. _Downstage 
right and left are two chairs; the one at 
left has a dress thrown across it, the one 
at right is covered with petticoats and 
slippers. 

Lighting: The stage is dark at the beginning 


of Scene 2. The lights go on when Clarice 
enters. 


THE END 
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The Lincoln Cupboard 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 

Mr. Kuna, antique dealer 

Cups, a high school student 

Tex, his friend 

Pam, another friend 

Mr. anp Mrs. CAMERON, prospective 
customers 

Time: The Saturday before Lincoln’s 
birthday. 

SerrinG: The cabinet shop of R. A. 
Kuinc, Dealer in Antiques and 
Curios. ‘ 

At Rise: Curps MANIFOLD is sand- 
papering a rece of wood. Mr. 
KiNG, his pompous, hard-eyed em- 
ployer, inspects the job. 

Mr. Kuna: Nice work, Chips. When 
you get that rubbed down and 
waxed, you won’t be able to tell it 
from the original. 

Cups: How about those chairs for 
Mrs. Wilt, sir? Shall I work on those 
when I’ve finished this? 

Mr. Kuna: No, not today. We have 
a big deal on for this morning. Re- 
member? 

Cups: Oh, you mean the cupboard 
for Mr. Cameron. Is he coming this 
morning? 

Mr. Kura: Yes, he called from Main 
City an hour ago. He and Mrs. 
Cameron will be here before noon. 
I’m going up to the house to spruce 
up a bit. Don’t want those city 
folks to catch me in my working 
clothes. 


Cups: I do hope they like the cup- 
board, Mr. Kling. 

Mr. Kuna: Like it? Boy, I’ve dealt 
with this type before. They’ll go 
into ecstasies, particularly the 
woman. That’s how these deals work. 
The women “oh” and “ah” over 
something they simply must have, 
and the men pay through the nose 
every time. 

Cures (Laughing): I guess you have 
their number, sir. By the way, I’d 
like you to take a look at this before 
you go. (Shows Mr. Kune a fable 
drawer) 

Mr. Kune (/nspecting it closely): By 
golly, Chips, you really have the 
touch. You can’t tell this drawer- 
front from the old one. The color- 
ing, texture, even the wormholes are 
just the same. You’d swear it was 
at least a hundred years old. Even 
the eagle-eyed Mrs. Simpson will 
never know we switched drawer- 
fronts in her table. 

Cups: But won’t you tell her, sir? 

Mr. Kune: Tell her? I should say 
not. What that dame doesn’t know 
won’t hurt her. She thinks you’ve 
ruined an antique forever if you put 
in a new piece of wood. Everything 
has to be one hundred percent old 
to please her. But this is good 
enough to fool an expert like her. 

Cups: But . . . gee whiz, Mr. Kling, 
I didn’t aim to fool anybody. 





Mr. Kune (Clapping Currs on the 
back): Now, now, Chips, don’t start 
developing scruples. Fooling is part 
of our business. Now what I want 
to know is how you did it. 

Curps: Oh, I’ve been boning up on 
refinishing old furniture. Got some 
books from the library that taught 
me a few tricks about making new 
stuff look as good as old, and I de- 
veloped a few of my own. 

Mr. Kune: Keep this up, boy, and 
I’ll be forced to give you a raise. 

Cups: That would suit me just fine, 
sir. I need every cent for college 
next year and the long grind through 
law school. 

Mr. Kuinc: You'll make a smart 
lawyer, Chips, but you’ve also got 
the makings of a fine carpenter. 

Curps: Maybe I could be both. 

Mr. Kurnc: Maybe you can. But at 
the moment, I’m more interested in 


your woodworking. You stick with 
me, son, and I’ll show you a few 
tricks of the trade. (Crosses to desk 
and picks up letter) See this. . . 
here’s a check from Mrs. Carstairs 


who dropped by last week. She 
wants us to ship her that (Reading 
in high falsetto voice) “delightful Vic- 
torian table” she saw in our shop .. 
“the solid mahogany card table with 
the claw feet.” 

Curps: But that’s not solid mahogany, 
Mr. Kling. That’s a pine table 
with mahogany veneering. 

Mr. Kune (Clucking in disapproval): 
Tsk! Tsk! Chips, you talk too much. 
(Flourishing check) This is a solid 
mahogany check, my boy, not a 
veneered one. Now, you keep your 
eyes and ears open and your mouth 


shut, my boy, and you’ll stack away 
plenty for those college payments 
next year. You’re the best helper 
I’ve ever had, and I’ll pay you the 
kind of money that says I appreciate 
you. 

Cups: That’s good news for me, Mr. 
Kling, and besides I like the work . . . 
but... but... 

Mr. Kuna: Something bothering you, 
Chips? 

Curps: Well . . . yes, in a way, sir. I— 
I guess I just don’t understand this 
type of business... but... well... 
it doesn’t seem exactly honest to me. 

Mr. Kune (Laughing heartily): Chips, 
my boy, you have a lot to learn in 
this world. Now, I’ve been in busi- 
ness in this community for quite 
awhile, and I’ve never been run out 
of town or arrested yet! These 
people come in here, looking for old 
stuff, and when they think they’ve 
found it, who am I to spoil their 
fun? Now I’m going to nip up to 
the house and change. You finish 
that sandpapering and see if you can 
wax that other drawer-front before 
Mr. Cameron arrives. 

Cups: I’ll do my best, sir. 

Mr. Kune: And stop worrying about 
the way I run my business, Chips. 
That’s my department. 

Cups: Yes, sir. I’m sorry if I spoke 
out of turn. 

Mr. Kuna: No hard feelings. If I 
get my price out of Cameron on 
this cupboard deal, we’ll talk seri- 
ously about that raise I mentioned. 

Cures: Thanks, Mr. Kling. That 
means more to me than you know. 
(Exit Mr. Kxine right. Cups sand- 
papers busily, whistling as he works. 





After a brief pause, TEx and PAMELA 
enter left.) 

Trex: Well, well, well, how’s the world’s 
greatest carpenter this morning? 

Curps: Still breathing, Tex. Hy’a, 
Pam. What are you two hatching? 

Pam (Innocently): What makes you 
think we’re hatching anything, 
Chips? Do we look suspicious? 

Tex: It’s the great legal mind at work, 
Pam. He sees a plot in everything 
and a suspect in everybody. 

Cuips: I don’t need a legal mind to see 
that you and Pam are up to some- 
thing. Any other Saturday morn- 
ing, you’d both be sound asleep at 
this hour. 

Tex: It’s just our zest for living, old 
man, just our zest for living. 

Cups: If you have so much zest for 
living, how about giving me a hand 
with this sandp apering? 


Tex: I said zest for living, my boy, 
not zest for working! 

Pam: Pay no attention to him, Chips. 
How is the work going? 

Cups: Fine. Mr. Kling just mentioned 


a possible raise. Thought of it all 
by himself, too. 

Tex: Get him to put it in writing, or 
the old skinflint will try to squirm 
out of it. 

Cups: Oh, Mr. Kling isn’t so bad, 
Tex. We get along swell. 

Tex: Yeah? Just wait till you get to 
know him better. He’s the original 
Scrooge, plus a good dose of Silas 
Marner and Uriah Heep! 

Cups: Where did you get all this 
literary gobbledygook, Tex? 

‘Tex: I may not be the brain that you 
are, Chips, but I’ve got a nose for 


no-goods, and Old Man Kling leads 
the pack in my opinion. 

Curps: Easy, there! That’s my boss 
you’re talking about, Tex. 

Tex: Just wait till you’ve worked with 
him awhile. You'll learn. 

Cups: I’ve learned plenty already. 
Gosh, I never knew there was so 
much to finishing furniture. 

Tex (Looking around): You call this 
junk “finished”? I’d hate to think 
what it looked like before you 
started. 

Cuips: You don’t understand. See 
this drawer? (Picks up same drawer 
he showed Mx. Kutna) Now this 
drawer is from an old pine table that 
has been in one family for genera- 
tions. The drawer-fronts were al- 
most rotted out, so we restored them. 

Pam: But they look terrible. The wood 
looks old and worn, as if it had 
worm holes in it. 

Cups: Exactly. But brand new lum- 
ber would look even worse. It 
wouldn’t match. This wood is new 
but we’ve treated it to tone in with 
the rest of the piece. 

Pam: I see. But I guess I can’t appre- 
ciate it. What are you doing with 
this? (Points to wood he is sand- 
papering) This looks nice. (Touches 
it) And it’s smooth as satin. 

Cups: It will be a lot smoother when 
I finish. This is a panel to be set 
into an old desk. The desk is a 
period piece, a beautiful job, so the 
piece we set in must be just as 

smooth and have exactly the same 

finish. That’s the trick of this work. 

Everything must match and blend. 

Nothing must stick out like a sore 

thumb. 
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Tex: It’s all a sore thumb to me. . 
or just plain junk! Don’t you ever 
make anything new? 

Curps (Proudly): Vil say we do. You 
should see the beautiful cupboard we 
just finished. Made it from scratch. 
It’s solid cherry, an exact replica 
of a corner cupboard that was made 
by Abe Lincoln’s father. We copied 
it from a picture of the Lincoln cup- 
board in the Ford Museum at Dear- 
born, Michigan. I got a real kick 
out of working on that. The whole 
thing is put together with wooden 
pegs and old fashioned square nails 
we got out of old furniture. It even 
has strips of inlaid work running 
along the sides. Boy, that inlay was 
ticklish to do, but Mr. Kling really 
knows his stuff. 

Pam: That sounds interesting. 
like to see it. 

Curps: It’s in the back room. Maybe 
I can show it to you before Mr. 
Kling gets back. There’s a man 
coming from Main City this morning 
to look at it. I guess he’ll pay plenty 
for it too, but it’s worth every cent 
Mr. Kling will ask him. 

Tex: If I know Kling, the poor sucker 
will pay three times what it’s worth. 

Cups: You don’t know what you’re 
talking about, Tex. Fine cabinet 
work like that commands a high 
price. 

Trex: Yeah, but Kling will find some 
way to chisel the guy out of more 
dough than it calls for. 

Pam: Oh, stop arguing, you two! We 
didn’t come here to discuss Mr. 
Kling. 

Cups: So you admit you came for 
something — something more than 


I’d 
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just a casual Saturday morning chat. 

Pam: Well...er... 

Tex: Go ahead, Pam. Turn on your 
charm. That’s why I brought you 
along. 

Cures: What’s the deal, Pam? 

Pam: Well, you see, Chips, Tex and I 
are on the program committee for 
the Lincoln assembly. 

Curps: You know I never take part 
in assemblies, Pam. I don't have 
the time. 

Pam: But this is different. 

Cures: How? 

Pam: This is a play. 

Cups: What’s different about that? 
We usually have a play, don’t we? 

Pam: Yes, but this play is about 
Lincoln as a lawyer. Oh, Chips, the 
Lincoln part is just made for you. 

Cups: But I’m not made for it. 
Honestly, Pam, I don’t have a 
minute to spare. My school work, 
and my responsibilities at home, 
plus this job here at the shop really 
keep me stepping! 

Trex: Got an answer for that one, Pam? 

Pam: Maybe not an answer, Tex, but 
I honestly think it would be good 
for Chips to take this part. 

Cuips: How do you figure? Do you 
think it would be good for me to 
get even less sleep than I’m getting 
now? 

Pam: You could find a way to squeeze 
it in, Chips, if you really wanted to. 
And I know it would be good for you, 
honest, I do. 

Cups: Sorry, not interested! 

Pam: But Chips, if you are serious 
about wanting to be a lawyer, you 
should get some practice in making 
speeches. (Opening one of two books 





she carries) Listen to this: Lincoln 
himself said: “Speaking should be 
practiced and cultivated. It is the 
lawyer’s avenue to the public. How- 
ever able and faithful he may be in 
other respects, people are slow to 
bring him business, if he cannot make 
a speech!” 

Cups (Interested): Hey, what is this? 
Where did you get that? 

Pam: It’s a book of Lincoln quotations. 
I’ve been using it for the Lincoln 
quiz. 

Cures (Snatching book): Let me see 
that! (Reading to himself) Why, 
you little faker, you left out a word. 
It says: “Extemporaneous speaking 
should be practiced and cultivated.”’ 
There’s nothing extemporaneous 
about taking a ready-made part 
in a play! 

Tex: Now don’t quibble, Chips. The 
point is the same. It’s the speaking, 
the getting up before the public that’s 
important. 

Cups: You may be right. In fact, 
I know you’re right, but I just don’t 
have the time. 

Pam: You have time to read thepart, 
don’t you, Chips? That won’t take 
long, and you’re always reading 
something. 

Cups: Oh, I’d have time to read it, 
if that’s all there’d be to it. 

Pam: Then I'll leave it with you. 
(Hands him second book, open at a 
given page) Look . . . here’s where 
your part begins, right there on page 
seven. See ... read this first speech. 

Cures (Reading from Play Book): 
“There is a popular belief that 
lawyers are necessarily dishonest. 
Let no young man choosing the law 
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for a calling for a moment be tied 
to the popular belief. Resolve to be 
honest at all events; and if, in your 
judgment, you cannot be an honest 
lawyer, resolve to be honest with- 
out being a lawyer.” Say... I 
like that! This is good stuff. 

Pam: Sure, it’s good stuff, Chips. 
Almost every speech in the play 
is taken directly from Lincoln’s 
letters or speeches. 

Cures (Engrossed in book): He was 
never afraid to speak out for the 
truth, was he? Not even in politics. 
Look . . . here he says, in speaking 
of his election . . . “I am glad of all 
the support I can get anywhere, if 
I can get it without practicing any 
deception to obtain it.” Boy! I 


guess that really pinned their ears 
back. 

Tex: And you’d pin their ears back, 
Chips, if you’d take that part. 


You’d really knock ’em in the aisles. 

Cups (Still looking at script): I must 
say, the lines sort of get you... 
they’re so... so... I just can’t 
find the words to describe them. 

Pam: So absolutely Lincolnish is the 
way I’d say it, Chips. 

Trex: How about giving it a whirl, 
Chips? What do you say? 

Curps: If I only felt I could take the 
time . . . (Enter Mr. KING right) 

Mr. Kune: You don’t seem to have 
any qualms about taking my time, 
young man, to visit with your 
friends. 

Cures: Oh, gosh! I’m sorry, Mr. Kling. 
I was just reading a few lines... . 

Mr. Kuna: Reading? Sandpapering 
is what I’m paying you for, Chips, 
or had you forgotten that? 





Tex: Lay off, Mr. Kling. It’s our 
fault and we’re leaving right away. 

Pam: We’re ever so sorry, Mr. Kling. 
Chips did his best to get rid of us. 
We’re on our way. 

Tex: See you later, Chips, after you’ve 
had time to read the play. 

Mr. Kune: There'll be no reading 
during working hours. Get that 
through your head. 

Pam: Of course, Mr. Kling. Tex just 
meant that... 

Mr. Kuine: I don’t care what he 
meant, but I mean business. Now 
clear out of here. Chips has work 
to do. 

Boru: Yes, sir. (Ezit left) 

Cuirs: I’m sorry, Mr. Kling. They 
just stopped to try to talk me into 
taking a part in the school play. I 
was just looking over the script. 

Mr. Kune (Taking book): A play, eh? 
Well, my guess is that you’re too 
smart a lad to be wasting your time 
on stuff like this. Time is money, 
you know, Chips, and when you 
waste my time, you’re wasting my 
money. That’s what I don’t like. 

Cups: I’ll work overtime tonight, sir, 
to make up for it. 

Mr. Kune: Humph! (Examining book) 
Nothing but trash anyhow. 

Cups: Oh, it’s not exactly trash, sir, 
even if itis a play. It’s about Lincoln 
and most of the speeches are taken 
directly from his works. 

Mr. Kune (Laughing): It’s out of date 
all right. Listen to this: “If I 
should never be elected to any 
office, I trust I may go down with 
no stain of falsehood upon my repu- 
tation... .” That’s a good one, 
that is. 
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Cups: I don’t see anything so funny 
about that, Mr. Kling. 

Mr. Kune: You will if you get to be 
a lawyer or ever dabble in politics. 
If Abe Lincoln were running for office 
in this day and age, I bet he’d change 
his tune. 

Curps: Maybe the tune, Mr. Kling, 
but never the words! 

Mr. Kuna: I’m afraid you’re not very 
practical, Chips. But by the time 
you’ve developed into a full fledged 
lawyer, you’ll have opened your eyes 
to a thing or two. That kind of 
talk might have been all right in the 
eighteen hundreds, but it wouldn’t 
get a man to first base now. And 
Lincoln would be shrewd enough to 
realize it. 

Cups: But, Mr. Kling... 

Mr. Kuna: Now, now, Chips, you’ve 
wasted enough of my time for one 
morning. (Rubbing his hand over 
the wood) That’s not nearly smooth 
enough. A little more elbow grease 
and a little less philosophy, if you 
please. 

Curps: Okay, sir, you’re the boss. But 
I still don’t believe Abe Lincoln 
would change his principles to suit 
the times. 

Mr. Kune (Consulting watch): It’s 
about time for Mr. Cameron to show 
up, Chips. I’m going in to have a 
last look at our masterpiece. As 
soon as Cameron arrives, call me. 

Cups: Right. (Mr. Kune exits right. 
Cups studies script again, then 
throws it aside.) Well, it’s back to 
the sandpapering for me. (After a 
brief pause Mr. and Mrs. CAMERON 
enter left.) 

Mr. Cameron: Good morning, Bud. 





Is Mr. Kling here? 

Cups (Putting down his tools and 
moving forward): Oh, yes, sir. Are 
you Mr. Cameron? 

Mr. Cameron: That’s the name, son. 
And this is Mrs. Cameron. 

Mrs. Cameron: Good morning. We’re 
so excited about the Lincoln cup- 
board. May we see it right away? 

Cups: The...er... the what? 

Mrs. Cameron: The Lincoln cup- 
board. As soon as Mr. Cameron 
got Mr. Kling’s letter about finding 
it, I just insisted on coming along. 
Imagine finding a museum piece 
back in these hills! 

Cups: Oh, you mean the cupboard 
Mr. Kling andI... 

Mr. Cameron: So you had a hand in 
it too? Well, let me congratulate 
you on what should be one of the 
biggest thrills in your lifetime. Find- 
ing any scrap of furniture made by 
Thomas Lincoln would be exciting 
enough! But to find a solid cherry 
corner cupboard . . . boy oh boy! 
That’s something for which a col- 
lector would give his eye tooth! 

Cuips: But... but... Mr. Cameron! 
You don’t understand. 

Mr. Cameron: No, I guess not! I 
couldn’t possibly understand it 
second hand. But I can appreciate 
it just the same. Now where’s the 
luckiest man in the antique business? 

Cups: Mr. Kling .. . 

Mr. Kune (Entering, rubbing his 
hands): Well, well, well! This is 
indeed a pleasure. (Shaking hands) 
Mr. Cameron, glad to see you. Mrs. 
Cameron, I presume. (Shaking 
hands) You do us a real honor. 

Mrs. Cameron: Jim and I are so ex- 


cited, Mr. Kling. We are simply 
dying to see it. 

Mr. Kune: Well, ma’am, you'll find 
it just exactly as I described it in 
the letter, and, of course, you have 
the photograph. 

Mr. CAMERON: Yes, and we’ve com- 
pared it very carefully with the 
photographs of the Lincoln cup- 
board in the Ford museum. It ap- 
pears to be the same in every detail 
except that this is made of cherry 
and the Ford piece is walnut. 

Mr. Kune (Smiling): Which makes 
it all the more valuable, Mr. 
Cameron, as you know. 

Mr. Cameron (Chuckling): Now, now, 
Kling, let’s not quibble about price 
till we’ve actually seen the cupboard. 
Your letter quoted a possible two 
thousand and I’m warning you I 
won’t go any higher. 

Curps: Two thousand dollars! 

Mr. Kune (Looking at Curps coldly): 
My boy Chips hasn’t been with me 
very long. He doesn’t realize the 
value of a piece like the Lincoln cup- 
board, although he helped with some 
of the restoration. 

CaMERON: Restoration? 

Mr. Kune: Naturally, there had to 
be some restoration. And I don’t 
need to tell you how faulty work- 
manship would ruin a piece like this. 

Mrs. Cameron: How much restoration 
did you do? 

Cups: Restoration? Why we.. 

Mr. Kune (Cutting in): I think I can 
explain it better than you can, 
Chips. We replaced the base to 
raise the cupboard to its proper 
height, and repaired the damages in 
the wood. Otherwise it’s just as we 





found it in the home of Miss Emma 
Biggs. 

Mrs. Cameron: How I’d love to meet 
her. Is she the one whose grand- 
father rescued the cupboard when it 
toppled out of the Lincoln wagon? 

Cups (Gasping): Toppled out of the 
Lincoln wagon? 

Mr. Kune (Glaring): Don’t act as if 
you’ve never heard the story, Chips. 
Mrs. Cameron is referring to the 
wagon in which the Lincolns were 
moving to Indiana. They lost the 
cupboard as they were fording a 
stream on the Biggs farm near here. 

Mr. Cameron: Naturally, my wife and 
I have seen the cupboards made by 
Tom Lincoln which are in the mu- 
seums at Evansville, Indiana and 
Louisville, Kentucky, but we never 
expected to own one! 

Mr. Kuna: If you’ve studied those 
cupboards carefully, Mr. Cameron, 
you'll recognize all the earmarks of 
Tom Lincoln’s handiwork on this 
piece even down to the inlaid panels 
on the sides. Now come with me, 
and I’ll show you the cupboard. 
(Exit Mr. KuinG and the CAMERONS 
right.) 

Cups (Wiping his forehead): Well, Vl 
be doggoned! Tex was right! This 
fellow Kling is as crooked as a dog’s 
hind leg. I can’t let him get away 
with this! (There is a prolonged 
Pssst! as Tex and Pam stick their 
heads around the corner, having 
quietly entered from door at left.) 

Tex: Hey, Chips, is the coast clear? 

Cups: Beat it, you two! Kling will be 
back any minute. 

Pam: We came back for the play book, 
Chips. We just met Miss McCleary, 
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and she has to have it for a special 
try-out this afternoon. 

Curps (Dazed): Okay! Take it. 

Pam: What’s the matter, Chips? You 
look so funny! Almost as if you’re 
frightened, or something. 

Tex: Don’t let Old Man Kling get 
you down, Chum. Maybe his bark 
is worse than his bite. And anyhow, 
he won’t fire you. Guys like you are 
hard to get these days. 

Curps: He'll fire me all right, and fast! 

Pam: But he couldn’t, Chips! Not 
for such a little thing as loafing on 
the job for a few minutes! 

Curps: It’s not for that, Pam. 
for something else. 

Tex: Gee whiz! What else did you do? 

Curps: It’s what I’m going to do, Tex. 
It’s what I have to do the minute 
he comes out here with those people. 

Trex: What people? 

Cups: The Camerons. The people I 
told you were coming to see the cup- 
board we made. Tex, you were 
right. That Kling is a crook and a 
cheat. 

Pam: What’s happened, Chips? 

Cups: You won’t believe it, but that 
man has the nerve to try to palm 
off that cupboard as an original 
piece of furniture made by Abe 
Lincoln’s father. And what’s more, 
he has them believing it. And what 
do you think he’s charging them? 

Tex: I couldn’t even guess. 

Cures: Two thousand dollars! Two 
thousand dollars for an article we 
made right here in this shop. Holy 
smoke! I thought we were copying 
that cupboard in the Ford Museum 
to sell as an honest reproduction. I 
had no idea it was to be a fraud. 


It’s 





Pam: What are you going to do, Chips? 

Tex: What can he do, Pam? It’s 
Kling’s dirty work, not his. He 
didn’t know a thing about it. 

Curps: But I do now, Tex. I know all 
about it. 

Tex: But Kling is the boss. He’s the 
one who’s selling it. You just work 
here. 

Curps: That doesn’t matter. I can’t 
stand by and see those nice people 
hooked out of two thousand dollars. 
It wouldn’t be right. 

TEx: But it would cost you your job. 
You know you'll never make it to 
college next year without this work. 
You’ve given up too much for this 
job. You can’t throw it over now. 

Cups: Can’t you see... . I’ve got to, 
Tex, even if I never get to college. . . 
even if I never do become a lawyer. 
Can’t you understand? 

Pam: | understand, Chips. It’s like 
the speech in the play —the one 
where Lincoln is talking about his 
election. Remember? He says: “I 
am glad of all the support I can get 
anywhere, if I can get it without 
practicing deception to obtain it...” 

Cups: And what a whale of a decep- 
tion this would be. I’ve got to go 
through with it. Now clear out of 
here before the fireworks | start. 
(Enter the Camerons and Mr. 
KuinG, check in hand) Uh-oh, too 
late! 

Mr. Kutna (Seeing Tex and Pam): 
Well, Chips, I see you have visitors 
agai. 

Pam: We 
Kling. 

Tex (Weakly): Yeah, just leaving, sir. 

Mr. Kune (Jovially): Never mind, 


we were just leaving, Mr. 


Chips. It’s okay. (70 CAMmRONS) 
These young people think I’m an 
old bear because I insist on an honest 
day’s work for an honest wage. 
(Waving check) Well, Chips, it looks 
as if that raise I promised you will 
be forthcoming. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron have given me their check 
for the cupboard. 

Mrs. Cameron: Congratulations, 
young man! 

Mr. Kuno: Chips deserves it, and he 
needs it. This young man is going 
to be somebody someday. He’s 
going to college next year and learn 
to be a lawyer. 

Mr. CamerRON: Congratulations a 
second time, Chips. I’m a lawyer 
myself and I think it’s one of the 
finest professions in the world. A 
bit rugged at times, but always re- 
member what Lincoln said .. . 

Cups: Lincoln? 

Mr. Cameron: Yes, Lincoln. He 
gave a lot of advice to young lawyers, 
and our professors was 
always quoting him. But what I 
remember best was this: “The best 
mode of obtaining a thorough knowl- 
edge of the law . . . is to get the books 
and read and study them carefully... 
work, work, work is the main thing.” 
However, it’s a bit more complicated 
nowadays and college is a_ basic 
essential. I’m glad you’re working 
to get there. As Lincoln always 
said . . 


one of 


Mrs. Cameron: Now, now, Jim, this 
young man doesn’t want to hear 


any more Lincoln quotations. My 
husband quotes Lincoln on any sub- 
ject at any time, if you give him 
the opportunity. 





Cups: Then he must know this one, 
Mrs. Cameron. “If I should never 
be elected to any office, I trust I may 
go down with no stain of falsehood 
upon my reputation.” Mr. Kling 
here thinks it’s very funny and out 
of date. But I don’t. Do you, Mr. 
Cameron? 

Trex: Be careful, Chips. 

Mr. Kuinc: Chips, what are you 
saying? 

Pam: Good for you, Chips. 

Mr. Cameron: Funny? Of course, 
I don’t think it’s funny. It’s a 
quotation from a Lincoln-Douglas 
debate. How could anyone possibly 
think it is funny? 

Cups: Mr. Kling thinks it’s funny be- 
cause he could never understand how 
anyone could sacrifice a personal am- 
bition for the sake of honest dealings. 
Well, Mr. Cameron, what I am 
going to say won’t cost me the presi- 
dency of the United States, but it 
may cost me my college career. At 
any rate it will save you two thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Kuna: Chips, I’m warning you... 

Mr. Cameron: What are you saying, 
boy? 

Curps: I’m saying that you are not 
buying a Lincoln cupboard with that 
two thousand dollars, Mr. Cameron. 
You’re buying a piece of furniture 
made right in this shop, and no- 
body works here by the name of 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Kuna: You'll be sorry for this, 
Chips Manifold, sorry the longest 
day you live. I’ll see to that. 

Mr. Cameron: If what this boy says 
is true, Mr. Kling, you'll see to 
nothing except the return of my 


check. If this is a hoax, you will 
find yourself an outcast among repu- 
table antique dealers everywhere. 

Tex: It’s true, sir. Every word of it. 
Chips was telling us all about that 
cupboard before you came. 

Pam: He thought they were making it 
as a fine reproduction of a famous 
piece. 

Mr. Kune (Turning on Tex and Pam): 
You two keep out of this and get out 
of this shop before I throw you out. 
And take this Honest Abe along with 
you before I do something I may be 
sorry for. 

Mr. Cameron: To quote Shakespeare, 
Mr. Kling, ““You have done that you 
should be sorry for.”” You have per- 
petrated a fraud and taken money 
under false pretenses. 

Mrs. Cameron: Make him return your 
check, Jim. 

Mr. Cameron: The check will do him 
no good, Mary. I will stop payment 
on it at once. 

Mr. Kune (Thrusting check at Cam- 
ERON): Here, take your check, and 
get out, all of you! 

Cures: I’m sorry, Mr. Kling, sorry and 
disappointed. You’re a fine work- 
man, a wonderful cabinet maker. 
[— I’m sorry I had to do what I 
did, but . . . well . . . I just couldn’t 
see it any other way. 

Mr. Kuna: Save your breath, Chips. 
You can’t sweet talk me. I have 
influence in this state and I’ll see 
that you’re balked at every turn. 
You might think you’re a pretty 
smart fellow right now, but you 
just wait and see. 

Tex: Come on, Chips. There’s no use 
to stay here any longer. 





Pam: Don’t worry, Chips. I know 
you'll find a way to get to college, 
job or no job. You'll be a lawyer yet. 

Mr. Cameron: And an honest one at 
that. The law can use young men 
like you, Chips, and there are plenty 
of colleges where you can make a 
place for yourself. My own college 
is a university which exists to make 
education possible for the children 
of the humble common people of 
America, among whom Lincoln was 
born .. . I’ll write to the President. 
Perhaps we can find a place for you 
there. 

Cups: Thank you, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cameron: As for you, Kling, it’s 
just too bad you never learned a 
proper respect for law and integrity. 
If I had my way I’d make you learn 
by heart a certain quotation from the 
greatest lawyer of them all. 

Cups: And I bet I know what it 
would be, sir. It’s right here. . 
(Taking book from Pam) Right here 
in a play I’m going to be in for the 
Lincoln assembly in our school . . . 
(Leafing through pages) 

Pam: Oh, Tex, he really is going to act 
the part of Lincoln. 

Tex: As I see it, he’s living the part 
already. 

‘nips (Pointing to book): Is this it, 
sir? Is this the speech? 

Mr. Cameron: That’s it, my boy. 
(Reading aloud) “Let every Ameri- 
can, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity, swear by the 
blood of the Revolution, never to 
violate, in the least particular, the 
laws of the country.” 


THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Lincotn CupBoarD 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Chips 
should be in working clothes. 

Properties: Sandpaper, a piece of wood and 
a table drawer for Chips, two books for 
Pam; watch and check for Mr. Kling. 

Setting: The cabinet shop of R. A. Kling, 
Dealer in Antiques and Curios. Doors 
right and left. Door at left represents 
entrance to shop. A workbench is placed 
center stage. Mr. Kling’s desk and office 
chair occupy corner upstage right. An 
assortment of old furniture, tables, chairs, 
and odd pieces of wood, is scattered around 
the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mr. A. Linco.n 
(Play on pages 13-20) 


Characters: 8 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Kitty wears a light 
suit under her coat. The girls and Miss 
Carter keep their coats on during the play. 
Miss Carter also wears a hat. Mile. Dacé 
enters wearing a fur coat, but she exchanges 
her coat for Ninnie’s plain black one and 
keeps the black coat on until the end of 
the play when she again puts on the fur. 
All of the characters carry purses and 
gloves. Mlle. Dace and Ninnie may also 
wear hats. 

Properties: Scene 1: Suitcases, overnight bag 
for Miss Carter, cartons of soda, large bag, 
coin, small dog with a leash, paper cups, 
and a large picture of Abraham Lincoln for 
Bonnie to tack on the wall. Scene 2: 
Paper cups, plates, napkins, cake, sand- 
wiches, a “pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey” game 
with tails. 

Setting: Scene 1: A baggage car. There are 
doors at left and right. Orange crates are 
piled in a corner. Bonnie tacks a picture 
of Lincoln to the wall. Scene 2: The suit- 
cases have been stacked up to make a 
table, the “donkey” game hangs on the 
wall near Lincoln’s picture, and tails are 
hung around the room, one dangling from 
Lincoln’s ear. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Middle Grades 





The Pennsylvania Parakeet 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Miss Emerson, the teacher 
Bass JOuUN 
GREG SANDRA 
Cora DALE 
LORA JANE 
STAN MARTHA 
MARVIN JACK 
SerrinG: A corner of a classroom. 
Ar Risse: Miss Emerson and a small 
group of children are gathered around 
a parakeet in his cage. 
Bass: Isn’t he sweet, Miss Emerson? 
Greco: When will he learn to talk? 
Cora: Look at his bright little eyes. 
I think he likes us. 
Lora: Pretty boy! Pretty boy! 
Miss Emerson: Careful, children. Not 
too close. You might frighten him. 
Sran: Maybe he wants something to 
eat. 
MARVIN: 
Emerson? 
call him? 
Miss Emerson: Now there’s a very 
important question, Marvin. What 
are we going to call our parakeet? 
Bass: Doesn’t he have a name? 
Miss Emerson: Not yet. I thought 
it would be nice for you children to 
name him. 


What’s his name, Miss 
What are we going to 





NOTE: Tue Pennsyivania Parakeet, although 


regional in subject, is adaptable to any locale. Every 
state has its personalities, historic associations, and 
industrial contributions from which parakeet names 
may be drawn. Children working on the play soon 
catch on to the spirit of the parakeet idea and enjoy 
inventing appropriate names of their own 


Grec: My cousin has a_ parakeet 
they call Petie. I think that’s a 
good name. 

Miss Emerson: I’m sure we can all 
think of good names for pets, but 
this parakeet is a very special para- 
keet. 

Joun: Is he a very special breed? 

Miss Emerson: I wouldn’t know about 
that, John, but he’s special to us 
because he came to us during 
Pennsylvania Week. 

GreG: That makes him a Pennsyl- 
vania Parakeet, doesn’t it? 

Miss Emerson: Yes, it does, and I 
think he should have a Pennsyl- 
vania name. 

Sran: A Pennsylvania name? What 
do you mean, Miss Emerson? We 
have all kinds of names in Pennsyl- 
vania — English, German, Swiss, 
Polish, Italian . . . 

Miss Emerson: That’s true, Stan, and 
all of those names have helped to 
make Pennsylvania great. But I 
was thinking of a name for our para- 
keet that would remind us of some 
phase of Pennsylvania history, or 
some great Pennsylvania contribu- 
tion. 

Bass: We could name our parakeet 
Penny which would be short for 
Pennsylvania. 

Au (Ad lib): I like that! Oh no, that 
wouldn’t do. I have an idea, etc. 





Miss Emrrson: Quiet! Quiet! We'll 
have to be orderly about this or 
we'll frighten our Pennsylvania Para- 
keet out of his wits. Sandra, you 
act as the secretary and write the 
suggestions on our blackboard. 
(SANDRA rises and goes to portable 
blackboard where she lists the names 
as suggested.) Babs has already sug- 
gested Penny as a possible name. 
Penny would be sort of an abbre- 
viation for Pennsylvania. Greg 
seems to have an objection. What’s 
the trouble, Greg? 

Gree: I think Penny is all right as an 
abbreviation for Pennsylvania, but 
it’s not very dignified. I think our 
Pennsylvania Parakeet should be 
named Phil. 

Miss Emerson: Phil sounds like a 
good name, but you’ll have to give 
your reason. 

GrecG: Phil is the ideal name for a 
Pennsylvania Parakeet because it 
stands for Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania’s largest and most important 
city. Philadelphia is the third 
largest city in the United States 
with a population of over two million. 
The City of Brotherly Love is one of 
our most historic landmarks. It is 
the home of Independence Hall 
where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. It was the people 
of Philadelphia who heard for the 
first time these famous words: 

Aut (In choral reading style): We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights: that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


Miss Emerson: Well, Greg, I think 
you have given some fine reasons 
why we should name our Pennsyl- 
vania Parakeet Phil in honor of 
Philadelphia. Do we have any 
other suggestions? (SANDRA writes 
“Phil” on the board.) 

Sran: I don’t approve of naming the 
parakeet for a city. I think he 
should be named for a famous per- 
son, so I suggest the name of 
William Penn. We could call him 
Billy. 

Miss Emerson: Billy sounds like a 
good name for our parakeet, and, 
of course, William Penn is the best 
known name in Pennsylvania. 

Sran: Billy couldn’t help being a 
famous parakeet if we named him 
in honor of William Penn, the 
founder of our state. 

Att (Sing, to the 
Susanna”): 

All the folks in Pennsylvania, how 
they honor William Penn, 

For he taught us to be neighbors and 
to love our fellow-men. 

Oh he left his home in England and 
he landed on our shore 

And his name it will be honored here 
for ever, evermore. 

Chorus: 

Pennsylvania! All hail to William 
Penn! 

It’s the name we love forever and we 
cheer it once again! 

(Close song with three cheers) 

Yea... William Penn! 

Yea... William Penn! 

Yea... William Penn! 

Miss Emerson: While we’re catching 
our breath after that demonstration, 
Sandra can write the name Billy on 


“Oh! 


tune of 





the blackboard with the other candi- 
dates. 

Cora: Before we come to a decision, 
I have a suggestion to make. Every 
visitor who comes to Pennsylvania 
wants to see a certain famous 
object. Do you know what it is? 

Au: The Liberty Bell. 

Cora: That’s right, the Liberty Bell. 
So I suggest the name, Libby-Belle, 
for our Pennsylvania Parakeet. 

Miss Emerson: Libby-Belle! That’s 
a pretty name. It has a very musical 
sound. 

Cora: That’s another reason for 
choosing it as a name for a bird, 
because a bird is a very musical 
creature. 

Miss Emerson (70 SANDRA): Make 
a special note of that, Sandra. 

Sanpra: How do you spell Libby-Belle? 

Cora: L-I-B-B-Y (Hyphen) 
B-E-L-L-E. A Belle is a very 


beautiful lady so I think our Para- 
keet would like the name Libby- 
Belle. 

Miss Emerson: John looks as if he 
has something to say. Do you want 
to make a suggestion, John? 


Joun: Yes. I want to suggest the 
name of Benny. Benjamin Franklin 
made his home in Philadelphia and 
became known as one of our greatest 
Americans. During the Revolution 
he went to the court of France and 
persuaded the French government 
to send us money, ships and men. 
Every American loves the name of 
Benjamin Franklin, and I think our 
parakeet would like to be called 
Benny in his honor. 

Au (Sing, to the tune of “Reuben and 
Rachel’): 


Benny, Benny, I’ve been thinking 
What a fine name yours would be 
For our parakeet, in honor 

Of your gifts to liberty. 

Miss Emerson: We're getting ever so 
many fine suggestions: Penny for 
Pennsylvania, Phil for Philadelphia, 
Billy for William Penn, Libby-Belle 
for the Liberty Bell and now Benny 
for Mr. Benjamin Franklin. Are 
there any more ideas? 

Marvin: Pennsylvania is famous for 
her industries. The steel which is 
made in Pennsylvania is shipped all 
over the world. I think we should 
name our parakeet Milly in honor 
of the mills that produce the steel 
which has made Pennsylvania great. 

Aut (Sing, to the tune of “I’ve Been 
Workin’ on the Railroad’’): 

We’ve been workin’ in the steel mills, 
Morning, noon, and night. 

We’ve been working in the steel mills, 
The fires are burning bright. 

When you see the metal pouring, 
Smoke and flame rise high, 

See the molten steel a-blazing, 
Lighting up the sky. 

Miss Emerson: There’s no doubt 
about it. Our parakeet would be 
proud to bear the name of Milly in 
honor of the Pennsylvania steel 
mills. 

Dae: I think he would be even 
prouder to bear the name of Danny. 

Cora: Who’s Danny? I don’t know 
any famous Pennsylvanian by that 
name. 

Dae: Don’t tell me you’ve forgotten 
Daniel Boone? 

AuL: Daniel Boone? I thought he 
belonged to Kentucky! 

Date: That’s where you’re wrong! 





Daniel Boone was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and lived in our state until 
he was sixteen years old. It was 
right here in our Pennsylvania 
forests that he learned to handle a 
rifle and swing an axe. The name of 
Daniel Boone is honored in Ameri- 
can history and when it comes to 
pioneers — he was the Daddy of 
them all. (Recording: “The Song 
of Daniel Boone’’) 

Miss Emerson: Danny is a splendid 
name, but I think we have still more 
suggestions. Jane, what name do 
you have in mind? 

JANE: I suggest the name Stevie for 
our Pennsylvania Parakeet. 

Miss Emerson: Are you thinking of 
Stephen Girard, the gentleman from 
Philadelphia who left his money for 
the care of orphaned boys? 

JANE: No, I mean the Stephen who was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on the Fourth of July, 1826. This 
Stephen wrote songs which we will 
always love and remember, songs 
like, “I Dream of Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair’’ which (Name of 
pupil) will play for us now. (Violin 
or instrumental solo of some sort) 

Miss Emerson: Stevie is our eighth 
name suggested for the Pennsyl- 
vania Parakeet, Stevie for Stephen 
Collins Foster, Pennsylvania’s best 
loved composer. Now, I see someone 
else has an idea. 

MarrnHa: I have a girl’s name to 
suggest. The name is Betsy in honor 
of Mistress Betsy Ross, our first 
flag maker. 

ALL (Sing, to the tune of “Seeing Nellie 
Home’): 

In the sky a new flag flutters, made of 


red and white and blue, 
And ’twas from a Pennsylvania lady 
that we got our flag so true. 

Chorus: So all hail to Betsy Ross, 

Oh yes, Betsy was her name, 

And ’twas from her quick and nimble 
fingers 

That our flag, Old Glory, came. 

Miss Emerson: Betsy has been men- 
tioned as a name for our parakeet 
and the secretary is making careful 
note of it. I’m sure that name will 
be popular with many of our girls. 

Jack: And I have a name I’m sure 
the boys will like. I’d like to call 
the parakeet Jimmy in honor of 
James Buchanan, the only president 
to come from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Emerson: We now have ten 
popular Pennsylvania names to sug- 
gest for our Pennsylvania pet. Be- 
fore we ask our audience to vote on 
a name for our little pet, we'll 
ask the secretary to review the list. 

Sanpra: Penny, in honor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Phil, in honor of Philadelphia. 
Billy, in honor of William Penn. 
Lilly-Belle, in memory of the Liberty 
Bell. 

Benny, as a tribute to Benjamin 
Franklin, the Sage of Philadelphia. 
Milly, in honor of the great steel 
mills of our state. 

Danny, as a tribute to Daniel Boone, 
a pioneer from Pennsylvania. 

Stevie, for Stephen Foster, the great 
Pennsylvania composer. 

Betsy, for Betsy Ross, and 

Jimmy, a8 a mark of respect for 
Pennsylvania’s only president, James 
Buchanan. 





Miss Emerson: And now it’s ballot PRODUCTION NOTES 
time. True Pennsylvania citizens 
appreciate the privilege of voting 
and you must agree this is the only _ ? ete 
truly democratic way to select a Characters: 5 male; 8 female; extras if desired. 
name for our Pennsylvania Para- Paying Time: 15 minutes. 
keet. If there are no more sug- Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
gestions, we will distribute the Properties: A parakeet (either real or stuffed) 
ballots. (Ballots are distributed and and a cage. Chalk for Sandra; violin or 

other solo instrument for the pupil who 
collected. Teacher announces result.) plays the Stephen Foster air; ballots. Re- 

Miss Emerson: I’m sure our Pennsyl- a he “The Song ge = ny all 

. ° ° ° : or whatever song 1s sul e). \Lusic an 
vania Parakeet will enjoy his new lyrics to “Let’s All Sing oy the > Birdies 
name and, in time, may even learn ing,” found in Sing and Be Ha ills 

oe ey aie y . Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, N NYC (Any 
to say it. And now, just to encourage suitable song may be substituted for this 
him to sing, suppose we all set him selection.) 

a shining example by singing, ‘‘Let’s Setting: Base stage, with chairs, desk, and 

1 7, a a ae blackboard to suggest a classroom. The 

All Sing Li ke the Birdies Sing. parakeet in his cage should be in prominent 

Source: Sing and be Happy, Mills display. 

Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, NYC.) 

THE END 
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The First Cat on Mars 


by James Macpherson Harper 


Characters 
Ist PrLor 
2nD PrLor 
YOUNGER 
Doc 
Tom 
COooKIE 
CaL 
BIGGER 
SKIPPER 

ScENE 1 

Time: The future. 

SerrinG: The control room of a Mars- 
bound rocket ship. 

Berore Rise: The audience first hears 
background noises. Then the voices 
come through. 

YounGeEr: Cast off all lines. 

ist Pitor: Thirty seconds till take-off. 

Skipper: Hey! Watch out for that 
boom down there! (Pause) All 
ready? Q.K., then, remove all 
gantrys! (Noise of chains and 
pulleys) 

SkipPER: All stations report! 

Tom: Station one secure! 

CaL: Station two secure! 

Ist Prior: Station five secure! 

Coox1s: Station three secure! 

YOUNGER: Station six secure! 

2np Pivor: Station eight secure! 

BiGcGeERr: Station four secure! 

Doc: Medical Station secure! 

Tom: Station seven secure! 

Skipper: Close all hatches! (Noises of 
clanking) . . . All crew members 


strap yourselves in! ... (Pause)... 
Timer, begin the count-down! 

Voice: Seven seconds . . . six seconds 
... five seconds .. . four seconds... 
three seconds . . . two seconds. . 
one second . . . zero seconds .. . 
(Noise of blast-off builds up and dies 
off. There is a pause. Then the 
curtain rises.) 


Ar Rise: Ist Pimor is at control 
panel: 2nv Pivor explains controls 
to YounGER, behind 1st Prtor. Tom 
and Cookie read. 

2np Pivor: So you can see that if any 
meteors get in our path, the alarm 
will go off while they are miles 
away. Then the automatic pilot 
will change our course to avoid a 
collision. 

YounGerR: But I thought that there 
was very little danger of hitting 
anything, way out here in space. 

2nD Pivor: It only seems that way. 
Come over here! (He leads YOUNGER 
to porthole) Now you can see many 
more stars and planets that you 
can’t see on Earth because of all 
the layers of clouds and dust. What 
you can’t see from here are the 
millions of meteors, and asteroids 
that are ahead of us. If we hit a 
swarm of meteors on this trip, we’ll 
be dodging all over the place to 
avoid them. 

YOUNGER: But, 


with an automatic 





pilot, what’s the use of worrying? 

2np Pivor: Plenty of use — just one 
of those little chunks could rip a 
hole in our hull so big that we’d 
blow apart, because there is a lot of 
pressure in here and none out there. 
So, we still have to be on guard all 
the time, even though there hasn’t 
been an accident for a long time. 
(Enter Doc, with a cat.) Hey, Doc, 
how’s the kitten today? 

Doc: Tinker is just fine, aren’t you, 
Tinker? (Doc settles on the floor and 
pets cat.) 

YounGer (Pets cat, too): Gee, to see 
all those cows and pigs and chickens 
and even a kitten, on this ship, 
makes me wonder what goes on. 

Tom: Well, you'll get used to hauling 
a lot of different things, after you’ve 
been riding the rockets awhile. The 
miners up on Mars are going to 
need all the things we take to them. 
(Cow moos.) 

2np Pivor: Yeah, and if any more 
colonists go up, they’ll need lots 
more food. 

Youncer: But why don’t the cows 
give any milk? Or the chickens any 
eggs: 

Tom: Well, in the first place, they’re 
all very young, so you can’t expect 
any eggs or milk. And then, they 
were all given injections before we 
left that would cause all the food 
they eat to be used up, so we have 
to carry less food for them. It’s 
something like the medicine they 
take back on Earth for liver trouble, 
only we give the injections to slow 
them down; not to pep them up. 

Doc: Boy, I wish we could bring them 
out of it for awhile. I could sure 


use a real fried egg for a change, 
instead of getting powdered eggs, 
powdered milk, powdered fruit, 
powdered cereals, and powdered 
vegetables, all the time. 

Tom (Rising): Yeah, it’s a wonder 
they haven’t figured out some way 
they could give us powdered knives, 
forks, and spoons. (He ezits.) 


2np Pivor: Or maybe even a de- 
hydrated cook? 

Cookie: Aw, I do the best I can with 
all that powdered food. 

2np Pivor: Cookie, you cook like a 

everything all 


rocket engineer 
burnt out! 

Cookie: Oh, yeah? Well, you pilot 
this thing like a short-order cook 
would — everything half-done and 
on top of each other! 

2np Pitor: Cheer up! It could be 
worse! (He exits, as CAL enters and 
goes to calendar to cross off another 
day.) 

Cau: Just think, boys, only 204 more 
days till we can sink our teeth in a 
real Martian steak — ahhh! (Enter 
BIGGER.) 

Biecer: Well, here’s old Calendar Cal 
himself! I thought you’d be back 
there giving all our water supply to 
your precious posies! 

Cau: Don’t make fun of those seedlings, 
Bigger. They’re going to make big 
changes in the farming up there. 

Youncer: Gee whiz, can’t they even 
raise their own seedlings? 

Ca: Well, with these new varieties, 
their crops will be larger, and they 
can feed more people. Then we'll 
take more colonists up, so they can 
mine more minerals and smelt more 
metals for us to carry back to earth. 





And without some of those tough 
metals in the hull of this baby (He 
pats the hull.), we wouldn’t be as 
safe as we are. Why, six or seven 
years ago, a meteor the size of a 
pea could rip us wide open — now 
they hardly make a dent. (Enter 
SKIPPER) 

BiGcGEer: Oh, sure, now it takes only 
one the size of a peanut to tear us 
apart. That’s what I call real 
progress! 

Skipper: Glad you men brought the 
subject up. We’re approaching the 
danger zone now, so we'll have 
several Emergency Drills in the 
next few days. (Crosses left) 

BiccerR: Aw, Skipper, there hasn’t 
been a ship hit by a large meteor 
in three years. 

SkipPeR: Well, Bigger, up till now, our 
detection screens have been working 
perfectly, and the Emergency Pilot 
is ready to throw us into a new 
course in a split-second, but if we 
should enter a swarm of meteors too 
dense for our computing machines to 
handle, or if our machinery should 
stop for a second, the Emergency 
Drills could mean life-or-death to all 
of us! Any questions? — Very well, 
then, get Tinker out of the way, and 
everyone to his Emergency Station! 
Doc, you get your first-aid equip- 
ment set up. The drill will begin in 
two minutes. (All exit, except 
BIGGER, as SKIPPER turns to the 
microphone. ist Pivor is still at 
the controls. BicGer turns to face 
the audience.) 

BiccerR: Join the Space-Force, boys. 
Fill up on de-e-e-licious, de-e-e- 
hydrated delicacies; see last year’s 


movies; take 258-day, one-way trips 
to Mars. . . straight up; see all the 
stars and planets, up real close; 
make friends with all kinds of 
meteors; count ’em as they go past; 
see all the... 

Skipper (Turns): Bigger! 

BiaGcer: Yes sir! (Hurries off) 

Skipper (At microphone): Now hear 
this! We will run a series of three 
simulated emergencies. From the 
second I announce the location of 
each supposed hit, your stations will 
be timed by control instruments, and 
you should have each torn compart- 
ment blocked-off and _ pressurized 
within two seconds. The hull crew 
should have a temporary patch in 
place, within fifteen seconds of the 
time they leave the pressure chamber. 
Hull crew, double-check your suits. 
The alarm bell will ring in thirty 
seconds for the first drill! 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: Five days later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Ist Prior is at the controls. 
YounGER and Doc sit, cross-legged, 
on the floor, with Tinker between them. 
They keep her occupied with a ball 
of twine, teasing her. A cow moos 
twice, offstage. Caw enters, goes to 
the calendar and crosses off the date. 

Cat: Get your Christmas shopping 
done early, boys . . . only 199 more 
days till we set her down on beauti- 
ful, barren Mars. (CAL sits in 
chair, to read. Enter Biaeorr, 
ambling to chair.) 

BicGer: Yeah, join the Space-Force. 
boys! If you (Points at Cau) have 





the mentality of a child of three, 
and are a perfect physical specimen 

-having one perfect eye; one per- 
fect arm; and one perfectly healthy 
lung, Uncle Pluto and Aunt Venus 
want you! So you can learn to go 
through meteor drills in half the 
time it would take a normal, three- 
headed person. If you have these 
qualifications, and have never 
finished Kindergarten, you may 
some day command your own rocket 
ship! (He sits in chair.) 

Doc: Why Bigger, with all those 
qualifications, why aren’t you com- 
manding this bucket? (Enter 
COoKIE) 

Cau: Yeah, Bigger could run this ship 
all by himself, with only Tinker to 
take the orders and run through all 
the emergency drills for him. 

Cookie: I can see him training her to 
run the ship and telling her to 


“Wake me up at half-past 257 days, 
and I’ll do the landing.” 

Biccrer: At least I could teach her to 
cook better than you do! 


Cookie: Oh, yeah? If I know you, 
you'd be cooking “cat steaks” for 
yourself, before you even got close 
to Mars! 

Biccer: Well, she’s my cat, isn’t she? 

Doc: Hey Bigger, you’re not going to 
sell Tinker when we get there, are 
you? 

Biccer: I’d like to know why I 
shouldn’t! 

Doc: Well, she’s a heck of a quiet 
little mascot and full of fun. I’d like 
to see her go along with us on 
some more trips. 

BieGeR: Oh, veah? Well, some of the 
colonists up there would pay any- 


thing to own the very first house- 
cat on Mars... and I aim to make 
them really pay for this one. 

Cookie: How about the regulations? 

BicGer: It’s all legal! They say that 
each rocket crew may have a small 
mascot of some sort . . . but they 
don’t say you can’t take one up and 
come back without it! (He rises.) 
I figure that in the next few trips, 
with more kittens, I can make a 
nice pile of money! (Moving to 
doorway) Well boys, I have to check 
our oxygen supply, before the 
Skipper checks on me. . . stay 
happy! (He exits.) 

Cau (Calls after Biccer): If you 
knock over any more of my plants, 
while you’re fooling around back 
there, I’ll make you happy! 

Ist Pmor (Turning from panel): | 
thought it was funny when he 
offered to buy a mascot for the ship. 
But I suppose you find one like 
him on every .. . (Alarm interrupts 
him) Emergency stations, quick! 
It’s meteors! (Men exit, with Tinker. 
Alarm rings in short bursts. 1s1 
Pitot works controls. Explosions. 
Lights flicker. Panel lights flash in a 
frenzy of color. Then everything is 
quiet. A moment later, SkipPER 
enters, papers in hand, followed by 
2npD Pitot. 2NpD Pivor adjusts dials 
on panel as cow moos offstage.) 

Sxiprer (70 Ist Pivor): Everything 
O.K. here? (Isr Prtor nods.) Good. 
We came through in pretty good 
shape. (70 2np Pitor) Get that 
station yet? 

2np Pitor (Nodding): Yes, sir. We’re 
in contact with Luna Station. You 
can go ahead now, sir. 





SkipPpER (Into microphone): Hello, 
Luna Station, hello, Luna Station. 
This is U.S. Space Force Freighter 
74-D. At 1300 hours and thirty 
seven point five minutes, on the 
fifty-ninth day of our scheduled run, 
we encountered a large swarm of 
meteors. We were traveling in as- 
signed orbit, at 25,000 meters per 
second. Most of the swarm was passed 
through in thirteen point five seconds. 
We suffered three smal! rips in the 
outer hull, one large tear in the 
port fin, and numerous dents. No 
casualties or injuries. Cargo un- 
injured and intact. We are back on 
orbit. End of report from U.S.R.F. 
74-D. (Skipper looks through his 
papers, as BIGGER enters, followed by 
YOUNGER. ) 

YouNnGER: Boy, that was some swarm 
of meteors, wasn’t it? (They sit in 
chairs.) 

BicGer: Wait’ll you’ve been on this 
run awhile longer. (Hnter Ca, who 
picks up magazine and sits on floor.) 
Why I remember one time when 
we were out of fuel, out of oxygen, 
and out of food, and we were still 
millions of miles away from Mars! 


YounGEr: Gee! What happened? 


Cau: Don’t let him catch you with 
that old chestnut, Kid. We were 
back on Earth, hadn’t taken off yet, 
hadn’t loaded any fuel, food or 
oxygen; how could we get to Mars? 

BiccerR: Aw, you guys spoil every- 
thing! I had him believing all of it! 
(Tom sticks his head in the doorway, 
worrtedly. ) 

Tom: Hey! Have any of you guys seen 
Tinker? (CAL rises.) 


Cau: I thought you had put her in her 
harness. 

Tom (Stepping inside): Cookie says she 
was looking sort of sick, so he took 
her into the galley. When he turned 
around later, she was gone! We 
both looked all over for her. 

YounGer (Rising): If she’s sick, we'd 
better find her . maybe she’s 
dying, or hurt real bad! 

Biacer (Rising): If you guys have 
lost her, you’re going to pay me 
every cent I’d have gotten for her! 

Tom: Hold onto your teeth, Bigger! 
I don’t think she stepped outside 
for a breath of fresh vacuum .. . 
she’s around, some place! 

Cau: Yeah, Bigger, maybe she put on 
one of our space suits and went for a 
walk around the block. (Enter 
CooKIE. ) 

Cooxre: Did you find her yet? 

Cau: Take it easy, Cookie, we'll find 
her soon enough. 

YounceR (Grabbing Cooxkin’s arm): 
Was she very sick? Do you think 
she’s dying some place? Where did 
you last see her? What... 

Cooxiké (Shaking his arm loose): Hold 
off, Younger. Give me a chance to 
answer, will you? She looked pretty 
sick to me, so I took her into the 
galley to give her some bicarb of 
soda, but, when 
she 
around.) 

SKIPPER: What’s the trouble? 

Biccer: Tinker is sick, and these guys 
have lost her! 

Cau: I thought you didn’t like the cat, 
Bigger. Every time I’ve seen you 
near her, your eyes showed dollar 
signs, instead of pupils! 


I turned around, 


was gone! (SKIPPER (urns 





Sxiprer: Let’s stop the squabbling! 
We'll divide the ship up amongst us 
and hunt for her. Cal, you take the 
crew’s quarters; Tom can take the 
animal’s compartment; Cookie will 
check his galley, again; Bigger 
will look through the cargo; I'll 
check on the engine room; Younger 
and Doc can bring whatever first- 
aid equipment we might need! 
Everyone take off, now, and really 
comb the ship! (All exit, except 2nd 
Pivor who takes over controls. Shortly 
after, Doc and YounGurR rush in, 
making several trips, with bottles, 
blankets, hot-water bottle, first-aid 
kits, etc., finally exiting, leaving every- 
thing in a pile. SKIPPER enters, and 
stands over the pile, perplexed. Ca. 
erders. ) 

Skipper: Any luck? 

Cau: No, sir! (Enter Cookie) 
Cookie: I looked everywhere . . . not 
a trace of so much as a whisker! 
Cau: Boy, it looks as if Doc expects a 
major operation. (He picks up each 
bottle.) Here’s aspirin, mouth wash, 
castor oil, iodine, and even a bottle 
of cough syrup! Now what in heck 
is he going to use cough syrup for? 

Cooxte: If he can’t find anything else 
wrong with her, maybe he plans to 
give Tinker a cough! (Enter Tom.) 
Any luck, Tom? 

Tom: Not a bit of it! I’m almost ready 
to believe in ghosts! (Enter Doc with 
sun lamp, followed by YouNnGur, 
lugging a pair of crutches. All look 
at the crutches, which Doc doesn’t 
know YOUNGER brought along.) 

SkiprerR: Say, Doc, just what are the 
crutches for? (Doc turns to look 


blankly at the crutches, 
YOUNGER.) 

Doc: Younger, old man, I don’t think 
we'll need them . . . for a kitten! 

Cau: Yeah, Younger! Don’t you think 
they’re a bit too short for her? 
(YOUNGER starts to carry them off.) 

Skipper: Now that we’ve covered all 
the places where Tinker could be 
hiding, I guess we . . . wait a minute! 
Where’s Bigger? 

Cau: He was back in the cargo hold. 
She could hide in a thousand places, 
back there among all those seedlings 
of mine! I’d better go help him! 
(As Cau starts for door, BIGGER 
enters, carrying Tinker. Doc rushes 
to take the cat. Others crowd Doc as he 
carries Tinker to chair where he 
examines her, with his back to the 
audience. BIGGER stands, sheepishly, 
back from the group. He cranes his 
neck, to catch glimpses of what goes 
on.) 

Ca: How is she, Doc? 

Tom: What’s wrong with her, Doc? 

YounGer: Is she going to get well? 

Skipper: Hold on, and let Doc make 
his examination! (They stand back, 
without a sound or move, while he 
makes his examination. Doc 
straightens up and turns to YOUNGER.) 

Doc: Take it all back! (He points to 
the equipment.) 

YounGer: What for, Doc? 

Doc: Never mind! Just put it all away, 
again! 

Cookie: What do you mean? Is —is 
— she beyond all hope? 

Doc: No! I guess she’ll live awhile 
longer. 

Cat (Slowly): You mean she’s crippled? 

Doc: I mean there’s not a doggone 


then at 





thing wrong with her! (All grin and 
relax. Cookie leans over to pet 
Tinker.) 

Tom: Boy, that’s a relief! 
sure she was a goner! 
Cookie: She certainly looks better 

than she did awhile ago! 

Cau: How did she look when you found 
her, Bigger? (All turn to face B1GGER. ) 

Biccer: I guess your plants and seed- 
lings did the trick, Cal. She chewed 
up about a dozen of them, back 
there! 

Tom: I’ll be doggoned! I’ve heard of 
dogs eating grass when they were 
sick, but never cats! 

Cooxre: Well, you can still make your 
big pile of money, when we get to 
Mars, Bigger . . . she’s still alive! 


I thought 


BiaGeR (Looking down at his shoes): 
No, I.. 
after all. 

Cau: Well, what happened to you? 


. I don’t think I’ll sell her, 


Did you eat some of my seedlings, 
too? 

Biacer: No...1...not exactly! (He 
faces the Skipper.) Commander, 
I... after the meteors hit us, I 
forgot to check the oxygen valves, 
and they were loosened by the jolts 
we took! (Others exclaim.) 1 just 
now tightened everything, but the 
reserve supply of oxygen is. . . gone! 
There’ll be enough to get us there, 
but that’s all! Tinker here (He 
picks up cat) was chewing on the 
seedlings right next to the valves, 
when I found her, and then I 
noticed the red warning light was 
on, and...and... that’s it! 

Skipper: I don’t have to tell you men 
how serious this could be. It’s like 
a lot of other things in our lives.. . 


we must all do our own jobs, or we 
won’t live to brag about it! Bigger, 
do you know that the regulations 
state that such an offense as this 
may be punished by the death of 
the person who endangers the mis- 
sion or lives of the crew? 

Biccer: Yes, sir! All I can say is — 
I’m sorry it happened! I guess I 
must have been too excited about 
the meteors hitting us... I’d never 
been on a ship that was hit, before! 
But, that’s no excuse . . . I guess I 
deserve anything you say... ! 

Cau: Skipper, I know this is serious — 
but couldn’t you change the punish- 
ment? After all, Bigger caught it 
before any great damage was done. 

Sxrpper: As Bigger himself says, there 
is no excuse. 

Doc: Excuse me for interfering, 
Skipper, but don’t the regulations 
say — that is, couldn’t you — 

Sxipper: If you’re trying to say the 
regulations state that the punish- 
ment is up to me, that’s perfectly 
correct. 

Cau: I think we’ve all learned a big 
lesson from this, Skipper. (Others 
agree.) 

SKIPPER: Maybe it was a good thing 
for us all to learn a lesson so cheaply 
from one man’s forgetfulness. In 
this case, it was Bigger who “goofed 
off’? — it could have been any one 
of us. 

Cau: That’s right. 
agreement. ) 

Skipper: However, Bigger did commit 
a serious offense. But in view of the 
unusual confusion caused by the 
meteors, Bigger will be demoted to 
the grade of Rookie and will lose 


(Others murmur 





half of this trip’s pay. Do you feel ‘Tom (Goes over to pet Tinker): Tinker, 

this punishment is too harsh, Bigger? old gal, it looks as if you’ll still be 
Biccer (Happily): No, sir! Thank the first cat on Mars, all right, but 

you, sir! (The men relax, and the I think those colonists up there will 

SKIPPER ezils.) If it hadn’t been be darn lucky even to get a good 

for Tinker, I probably wouldn’t have long look at you . . . every three 

checked the valves until too late! years! 

(He pets the cat, tenderly.) You 

know, I guess I have never realized 

how wonderful a mascot really can 

be, until a few minutes ago! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue First Cat on Mars 


Characters: 9 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters should wear 
khaki pants, khaki or white shirts (open 
at the neck, sleeves rolled up), and, if 
desired, officers’ caps with visors. In- 
signias may be worn on the shirts; the 
Skipper’s collar may have stars or bars on it. 

Properties: Books, magazines, stuffed cat, 
crayon, ball of twine, papers, bottles, 
blankets, hot-water bottle, first-aid kits, 
sun lamp, crutches. 


Setting: The control room of a Mars-bound 
rocket ship. The control panel with dials 
and knobs is across the left corner; its 
two “wings” with “radar” screen and 
switches run along the upper and side flats. 
The port-hole is on the upstage wall; 
“stars” may be seen through it. A micro- 
phone is near the panel. A bulkhead door 
opens inward at nght. The hull is repre- 
sented by strips with rivets along them 
(paper streamers with silver disks attached ) 
radiating from the panel, on the flats. Up 
right are two folding chairs with several 
magazines on them. There is a stool for 
the pilot at the panel. The calendar is to 
the side of the port-hole. 

Sound Effects: Employing a “live’’ micro- 
phone and speaker, backstage, the various 
sounds necessary to take-off and later 
scenes can be had from such things as a 
vacuum cleaner, roller skates, chains, 
whistles, and small electric motors. 

Lighting: Lights should flicker during the 
meteor attack. If possible, there should be 
colored lights on the control panel that 
can flicker during the attack. 





A Dish of Green Peas 


by Atleen Fisher and Olive Ralx 


Characters 
MATTIE 
Miss FRAUNCES 
ORDERLY 
VAN STARN 
Tuomas Hickry 
ScENE | 

Serrine: The kitchen of a large house 
on an estate near New York City, 
where General Washington has his 
headquarters. 

Time: Mid-June, 1776. 

At Rise: Martie and Miss Frauncgs 
are working in the kitchen, keeping 
busy at various tasks. 

Martie: ’Tis men have the only real 
chance to help their country, Miss 
Fraunces. Me, now. I’m dead set 


against the British — the way they 
think they can pull us around by the 
nose, like a prize pig, you might say. 
But what can a girl do? Or a woman, 
either? 

Miss Fraunces: You don’t have to 


carry a gun, Mattie. It never was 
a woman’s part to be flashy about 
her doings, and it probably never 
will be. 

Marriz: Trouble is, she never has a 
chance to do any doin’s. 

Miss Fraunces: I’d say you can do 
more than most right now, Mattie. 
There isn’t another girl in America 
with your chance to make things 
comfortable for General Washing- 
ton. As long as he’s here at Mortier 
House we can feel we’re doing our 
part in a womanly way. 


Mattie (Sniffing): Serubbin’ and 
cleanin’ and cookin’ and washin’ 
dishes! Oh, I’m not complaining of 
the work, mind you. Only it’s so 
piddling small, Miss Fraunces. "Tis 
a sorry lot the women have com- 
pared to the men up in the thick of 
things. 

Miss Fraunces: I’m proud to think 
General Washington wanted me for 
his housekeeper. I don’t count it 
so piddling to make it pleasant for 
him here. 

Matrie: He'd ’a missed a chance not 
having you for his housekeeper, after 
all the trainin’ you got at your 
father’s tavern. Everybody knows 
of the Fraunces Tavern in New York 
City — that’s famous it is. 
But, Miss Fraunces, if | was a man 
now ... I could be learnin’ how to 
take aim at a Redcoat. 

Miss Fraunces: There may be more 
than one way to do that. 

Mattie: What way? 

Miss Fraunces: You never know. 

Matrie: Not cleanin’ and cookin’! 

Miss Fraunces: I’m 
Mattie. You know how strong the 
Tories are. Why, I’ve heard that a 
third of the colonists are loyal to 
England and King George. A third, 
mind you. And New York is the 
very worst. It occurs to me that we 
women may have a better chance 
than men to smell out the enemy. 

Matrie: How? 
shuckin’ peas? 


how 


not so 


sure, 


Peelin’ potatoes and 





Miss Fraunces: We must keep our 
eyes open and our ears open and our 
hearts strong. And our courage up. 
No one can do more than that. 
(There is a knock at inner door.) 
Come in! 

ORDERLY (At door): Oh, Miss Fraunces. 
General Washington asked me to 
tell you how much he enjoyed the 
green peas at dinner last night. 

Miss Fraunces: I’m so glad. They 
are just in season now. 

ORDERLY: Speaking on my own, I be- 
lieve the General would enjoy them 
again... and again... if they 
aren’t too much trouble. They are 
one of his favorite dishes. 

Martie: No trouble a-tall, Orderly . . . 
a-shuckin’ a bushel of peas! 

Miss Fraunces: Of course, he shall 
have them again. As a matter of 
fact, I’ve already told Mr. Van 
Starn to bring us more as soon as 
he picks them. 

OrpeR.LyY: The General is grateful for 
all the things you do to make him 
comfortable. 

Miss Fraunces: Thank you. 

wish we could do more. 

Martie: But being we’re of the weaker 
sex, we don’t get much chance. 

OrvERLY: Oh, I’d say you do very 
well. Very well! (He goes out.) 

Miss Fraunces: You see, Mattie. 
“They also serve who only stand 
and wait.”’ 

Martie: Wait on table . . . is that what 
it means? (The outside door is open, 
and VAN Srarn stands there, knock- 
ing on the door frame. He is a middle- 
aged farmer.) 

Van Starn: ’Morning, Miss Fraunces. 
I’ve brought the turnips and pota- 


I only 


toes you wanted, and some more 
peas. 

Miss Fraunces: That’s fine, Mr. Van 
Starn. Put the turnips and potatoes 
in the root cellar, will you, please? 
And bring the peas into the kitchen. 

VaN Srarn: Yes’m. (Goes) 

Miss Fraunces: Now, Mattie, think 
what a service you can do for your 
country when you shell more peas 
for the General! 

Martie: Fightin’ the British with both 
hands! 

Miss Fraunces: Cheer up, perhaps 
you will see that nice young man in 
the General’s Guard again tonight. 
Then you will forget all your 
troubles. 

Martie: Mr. Hickey? 
Now, that’s what I mean, Miss 
Fraunces. Here’s Mr. Hickey, one 
of General Washington’s bodyguard. 
Think of what he’s doin’ for the war, 
for the cause of freedom. I mean, 
compared to shellin’ peas. 

Miss Fravunces: It’s a responsible job 
to be a bodyguard, all right. And 
a great honor. 

Marrig: Mr. Hickey’s proud of it. 
Though he hasn’t come right out 
and said so. We haven’t had much 
occasion yet to talk of such matters, 
he being an Irishman with a wag 
to his tongue in the direction of the 
ladies. 

Miss Fraunces: And very handsome, 
isn’t he? (VAN Srarn comes back 
with a big basket of peas.) 

Van Srarn: Here are the peas, Miss 
Fraunces. (Hesitates) There’s .. . 
a little matter I’d like to take up 
with you. Mind, I’m not blaming 
you... but it’s hard on a poor 


(Bursts out) 





farmer, money 
much at best... 

Miss Fraunces: What is it, Mr. Van 
Starn? Haven’t I been paying you 
enough? 

VAN Srarn: Enough, yes. 
that... 

Miss Fraunces: What? 

Van Srarn: I go to buy a new bridle 
at the saddlers, and what does he 
tell me? Half the bills you gave me 
are counterfeit. 

Miss Fraunces: Counterfeit! 
could that be? 

VAN Srarn: They tell me it’s a trick 
of the British, making counterfeit 
bills and flooding them around, so 
the people will lose faith in our 
paper money. All I know... I 
didn’t get the bridle I needed. 

Miss Fraunces: How dreadful! 


not being worth 


Except 


How 


lll 


make it up to you, of course, when 


I pay you the end of the week. 

Van Srarn: Thank you, ma’am. They 
tell me you never know where these 
counterfeiters are with their packets 
of bills to circulate. 

Marriz (Aside): Packets of bills! 

Miss Fraunces: As if we haven’t 
enough troubles trying to finance 
the war. 

Van Srarn: That’s just it. 
to go) 

Miss Frauncegs: Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Van Starn .. . any time you have 
more peas, I’d like to buy them. 
General Washington is very fond of 
peas. 

VAN Srarn: Should be more in a day 
or two. I'll bring them. Good day 
to you. (Goes) 

Marrie: Packets of bills. No, it can’t 
be. Not him! 


(Turns 


Miss Fraunces: What are you mum- 
bling about, Mattie? 

Martize: They don’t get a very big 
salary, do they? 

Miss Fraunces: Who? 

Martie: The soldiers. I mean, I’m 
specially thinkin’ of the bodyguard. 

Miss Frauncegs: Oh, Mr. Hickey? 

Martie: What’s their pay, Miss 
Fraunces? 

Miss Frauncss: | really don’t know, 
Mattie. But it isn’t high... nor 
regular, either. 

Martie: Then he wouldn’t have much 
occasion for packets of bills, would 
he? 

Miss Fraunces: What are you trying 
to get at, Mattie? 

Martie: You said we had to keep our 
eyes open, remember? Well, I guess 
I haven’t been keeping mine in the 
back of my head. But I don’t want 
to be a rabbit jumpin’ in the wrong 
direction either. 

Miss Fraunces: Go on. 

Martie: It was when I was cleanin’ 
the guards’ room—the one Mr. 
Hickey and Mr. Green share. The 
upper drawer of the highboy was 
a little open, and I couldn’t help 
seein’, Miss Fraunces. 

Miss Frauncgs: Seeing what? 

Martie: The packets of bills. They 
wouldn’t be earning that much, 
would they? 

Miss Fraunces: Hardly. Mattie! 
Maybe we’ve no right to be sus- 
picious of a likely-looking young 
man with a wag to his tongue. But 
this is war. We have to be on the 
alert. We have to find out, in a 
quiet way, if Mr. Hickey is the 
patriot he poses to be. The men are 





gone now .. . slip up and get one of 
the bills from the packet. You can 
put it back later. No one need ever 
know. 
Marriz: | can’t 
thing like that. 
Miss Fraunces: Neither can I. But 
we must be sure. It looks queer. . . 
Run along, Mattie. (Marrie hur- 
Miss Fraunces works 
There is a knock at the 


believe he’d do a 


ries out. 
around, 
inner door.) Come in! 

OrpDERLY (Al door): I forgot to tell 
you Miss Fraunces, the General will 
be having five guests for dinner to- 
night. 

Miss Fraunces: | will see to it that 
the places are set. 

ORDERLY (Seeing the peas): More peas! 
You did that in a hurry. Talk 
about efficiency. 

Miss Fraunces: We have to thank 
the good Lord and Van Starn for 
the peas. Our only contribution is 
the shelling. Oh, that reminds me, 
sir. Van Starn says I gave him 
several counterfeit bills when I paid 
him last week. Do you know any- 
thing about counterfeit bills? 

ORDERLY: Too much, unfortunately. 
The British figure if they can flood 
the market with counterfeit bills, 
our money won't be worth the paper 
it’s printed on. 

Miss FRAUNCEs: vou tell a 
counterfeit, bill when you see one? 

OrpERLY: I think so. 
them for the General. 
about it, I can tell you. 

Miss Fraunces: I’ve just sent Mattie 
for... a bill. 


Can 


I’ve examined 
He’s worried 


| have to keep my 
housekeeping account straight. Per- 


haps you can tell me... (MarTriEe 


comes in with bill.) Here she is now. 
Show the Orderly the bill, Mattie, 
so we won’t make a mistake again 
in paying Van Starn. 

OrverLy (Taking bill, holding uw to 
light): It has all the earmarks of a 
counterfeit. 

Miss Fraunces: Good gracious! Next 
time I’m going to ask you to be 
present when I pay the weekly ac- 
counts. Folks get little enough for 
their work without having counter- 
feit bills to contend with. (Smiles 
at OrperLy) Guests for dinner to- 
night and fresh green peas. 
Mattie can’t wait to shell those peas. 

ORDERLY (Leaving): Mattie is a first- 
class patriot! (Goes) 

Miss Fraunces (Turning over bill): 
I’m afraid that’s more than can be 
said for your Mr. Hickey, Mattie. 
He’s not a man to be trusted. 

Marrie: The beast! Just wait till I 
see him. I’ll do more than wag my 
tongue! 

Miss Fraunces: Now, Mattie, control 
yourself. We must report Mr. 
Hickey immediately. (Pause) No, 
maybe not. Maybe we should try 
to find out more of what be is up 
to first. There’s no telling how far 
a man like that might go. 

Martie: But how can we find any- 
thing out, Miss Fraunces? 

Miss Fraunces: This may be your 
chance to do more than keep house 
for the General! 

Marri: Mine? (Excited) So | won’t be 
just serubbin’ 
mean? 

Miss Fraunces: You and Mr. Hickey 
are on friendly terms. Perhaps if 
you lead him to think you are a 


and cleanin’, you 





Tory at heart, he will confide in you. 
Think hard, Mattie. Have you 
spoken out your feelings at all about 
our fight for liberty? Have you told 
Mr. Hickey how you feel? 

Martie: Nothin’ beyond mentioning 
I wished I could be one of the 
General’s Guard, holdin’ an im- 
portant post like that. Nothin’ be- 
yond mentioning I’d like to skin all 
the Redcoats alive. 

Miss Fraunces: Mercy! Mr. Hickey 
would never confide in you! If he’s 
plotting anything, he’d never 
breathe a word of it into your ear. 
I hoped you might be able to pry 
something out of him... but we'll 
have to do it some other way. Have 
you ever mentioned me to Mr. 
Hickey, Mattie? 

Martie (Thinking hard): No, I don’t 
believe I have. No, I’m sure I 
haven’t. 

Miss Fraunces: Good. 


Then you 
must plant the idea this very night 


that I upset you. You must plant 
the idea that you think I am with 
the British at heart . .. that I am 
opposed to the War. You must say 
you are afraid that if I get hold of 
any information here at Mortier 
House, I’ll pass it along to the 
British. And tell Mr. Hickey to 
keep your suspicions a secret until 
you get some real proof. 

Marri: I’ll plant more seeds than in 
a garden, Miss Fraunces, if you 
think that will help the cause. But 
how will it? 

Miss Fraunces: If Mr. Hickey thinks 
I am loyal to the King, he will un- 
doubtedly approach me. Then, by 
playing my cards carefully, I can 


find out what he has in mind... 
what sort of bodyguard he really is 
for our great General. 

Martie: Oh, Miss Fraunces. And here 
I thought there wasn’t any way we 
could serve except sweepin’ and 
shuckin’ peas! 

Curtain 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

SETrinG: Same as Scene |. 

Time: Several days later, before dinner. 

At Rise: Miss Fraunces and Marrir 
are preparing dinner. 

Miss Fraunces: To think what a 
packet of counterfeit bills can lead 
to, Mattie! 

Martie: And us in the thick of it. 
I never was so on-edge in my life, 
Miss Fraunces. (Beating bowl of 
batter) It’s a comfort to be beatin’ 
something. 

Miss Fraunces: You played your part 
well, planting those seeds about me. 
Mr. Hickey has been cultivating me 
for all he is worth. 

Martie: You should have heard how 
I dropped them in his ear, innocent 
as a day-old lamb, you might say. 
(Laughs) And him takin’ you for a 
Tory and tellin’ you the whole plot 
and all! 

Miss Fraunces: I thank the Lord for 
that. 

Marries: If only you’d hear from the 
General that he got your warning 
letter, Miss Fraunces. 

Miss Fraunces: I’ve been like a cat 
on hot bricks for the past few hours, 
Why doesn’t he answer? How can 
I go through with the plot if I don’t 
hear? What if the Orderly forgot to 
deliver my letter? 





Martie: Maybe you should have tried 
to see General Washington yourself, 
face to face. Maybe. 

Miss Fravunces: But how could I? 
With Mr. Hickey in the bodyguard? 
And goodness knows how many 
other spies around. No, I couldn’t 
take that chance. I had to write 
him instead. 

Martie: You did it real clever-like. 
No grounds for the Orderly to sus- 
pect anything. “A surprise for 
General Washington,’’ you said. 

Miss Fravunces: I couldn’t come right 
out and say it was a matter of life 
and death, Mattie. What if the 
Orderly is a Tory, too? One can 
never be sure these days. (Looks 


around nervously) The very walls 
have ears. 

Martie: “Something to do with a 
dinner party,”’ you said. 


Oh, and 
what a dinner party! With that 
dish of green peas in front of the 
General! ‘A surprise for the staff, 
too,” you said. No, there couldn’t 
be anything suspicious about that. 

Miss Fraunces: If General Washing- 
ton got my warning, why doesn’t 
he send word? I told him I had to 
be sure. How can we serve the peas 
to him if we aren’t sure, Mattie? 
How can we? 

Martie: How can we get out of it, 
either, without makin’ Mr. Hickey 
suspicious? Oh, but we’re in a fix, 
Miss Fraunces. Up to our very ears. 

Miss Fraunces (Nervously): What 
are we going to do? 

Martie: Now, remember what you 
told me. We women have to keep 
our hearts strong and our courage up. 

Miss Fraunces: That was easy to 


say ... before we were mixed up 
in this dreadful plot. Oh, why 
doesn’t the General send an answer? 

Martie: Just a few words. That’s 
all we need. Just a few words that 
he won’t eat the peas. 

Miss Fraunces: The whole War de- 
pends on what happens tonight. 
The whole fate of America! 

Marrie (Excited): And us in the thick 
of it, Miss Fraunces! When’s Mr. 
Hickey plannin’ to bring the poison? 

Miss Fraunceys: Any time now. I'll 
have to send you out when he comes. 

Martie: And it’s a good thing or I’d 
be scratchin’ his eyes out. To think 
that a few days ago I looked on him 
as the most handsome man in the 
Army! (Looks out window) There 
he comes now, the traitor. From 
the stable. 

Miss FraunNcegs: Let’s be talking com- 
monplaces, in case he comes in with- 
out knocking. How did the pound 
cake turn out? 

Martie: It fell again in the middle, 
like a sway-backed horse. It’s the 
oven, I tell you. The recipe says 
a slow oven, but ours either runs 
away with itself or dies down en- 
tirely. .I hope to live to see the day 
we make a perfect pound cake... 

Hicxry (At door): So do I! Good 
evening, ladies. (70 Martie) And 
how is the little Rose of Sharon 
today? 

Martie: I’d thank you to be less 
flowery, sir. 

Hickey: Aren’t you the quick one, 
though? But I like you the better 
for your spice. Come on, Mattie — 
how about a nice cool glass of milk 
to take the edge off my thirst? 





Martiz: And where would I be gettin’ 
a glass of cool milk in a hot kitchen 
on a June day? 


Miss Fraunces: Run down to the 
milk-house and get some, Mattie. 
We'll need it for dinner, anyway. 
Take the large pitcher. And mind 
you don’t disturb the crocks we’re 
saving for butter. 

Hickey: And don’t run too fast, my 
little maid, on a June day! (Marriz 
takes pitcher and goes out, giving 
Hickey a pert look as she passes him.) 
We have to hurry! (Goes to inner 
door, closes it, locks it) 1 brought 
the Paris green. (Looks to see that 
Martie is really on her way) Are 
the peas ready? Where are they? 
Quick, before Mattie gets back. 

Miss Fraunces (Hesitating): I’m a- 
fraid the General is having guests 
for dinner again tonight. Wouldn’t 
it be better tomorrow? 

Hickey: We can’t wait. You aren’t 
backing out on me, are you, Miss 
Fraunces? 

Miss Fraunces: Of course not. What 
a question! 


Hickey: We can’t wait because every- 
thing’s all set. There was a meeting 
at the tavern again last night. Three 
hours from now our men will start 
blowing up the rebel ammunition 


dumps. The General must be out 
of the way before that happens. 
With their ammunition gone and 
their General gone, the rebel ranks 
will fall apart like a stack of jack- 
straws. We’ll take over New York 
City in no time. Hand me the peas 
... (Miss Frauncess fills dish from 
kettle and brings it to Hickny.) That 


was a stroke of genius, thinking of 
green peas. (Stirs in poison) 

Miss Fraunces: The General’s favor- 
ite dish. He can’t get enough of 
them. 

Hickey: Here’s one time he’ll get 
enough . . . and to spare. Where 
can I set this dish to keep it from 
getting mixed up with the others? 

Miss Fraunces: Here on the chimney- 
shelf above the oven. To keep them 
warm. 

Hickey: We can’t take a chance on a 
rattle-brained girl like Mattie. You 
must serve the peas to the General 
yourself. Understand? 

Miss Fraunces: That I will, with my 
own hands. 

Hicxry: You will be paid well for 
your part in this, Miss Fraunces. 

Miss Fraunces (Trying to be light- 
hearted): In counterfeit bills, Mr 
Hickey? 

Hickey: No sir-ee! In good British 
gold. (Glancing at door) Here she 
comes with the milk. (Changes tone) 
... that’s what I say, too. There’s 
a flavor to pork you don’t get in 
lamb. And as for fowl, give me a 
piece of roast beef any day. 

Marrie (Coming in with milk, going 
to pour glass): Here’s to your health, 
Mr. Hickey. May it flourish like 
a garden. (Gives him glass) 

Hickey: Mattie, you have a poetic 
tongue, you have. (Drinks) 

Martie: That’s from spendin’ my 
days among the pots and pans, sir. 

Hickey (Laughs): And a fortunate 
thing it is for the likes of me! Well, 
I must spruce up a bit before dinner. 
The General always expects his men 
to put their best foot forward. 





Marriz: Mind you don’t trip on yours, 
Mr. Hickey! (Hickey, chuckling, 
goes out. Martie watches until it is 
safe to talk. Miss Fraunces unlocks 
inner door.) Did he do it? 

Miss Fraunces (Pointing): There are 
the peas, all poisoned. Oh, Mattie, 
how can I set them before the 
General not knowing . . . not being 
sure he won’t eat them? It’s getting 
so close to dinner-time, if we don’t 
hear soon... 

Martie: I’m nervous as a hen, I am. 
Wasn’t life simple, though, when we 
had nothin’ but housekeepin’ on our 
minds, Miss Fraunces? 

Miss Fraunces: And now 
on inner door) Yes? 

OrDERLY (At door): The General was 
interested in your surprise, Miss 
Fraunces. (Holds out note) At least, 
he asked me to give you this reply. 


... (Knock 


When is the party to come off, may 
I ask? 

Miss Fraunces (Taking the note with- 
out a show of emotion): You'll know 


soon enough. If I told you it 
wouldn’t be a surprise, you know. 
Thank you for bringing the answer. 
(She casually puts note in apron 
pocket.) 

OrperRLy: Always glad to oblige when 
there’s a surprise in the offing. (Goes) 

Marrie: Hurry, Miss Fraunces. Read 
it! Read it! (She looks to see that 
the coast is clear.) \'ll keep watch. 

Miss Fraunces (Opening letter nerv- 
ously): Thank God he got my warn- 
ing. (Begins to read) “My dear Miss 
Fraunces: | am, I must confess, 
greatly disturbed by your letter. 
That such treachery should be afoot 
in my own bodyguard stuns me. I 
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thank God for the guiding hand that 
has made itself manifest in your 
person, and for your quick thinking 
and acting that will soon bring this 
matter to a head.” 

Martie: Thomas 
Hangin’ by a rope! 

Miss Fraunces (Reading): “You must 
by all means go through with the 
plot. Only in that way will we have 
the necessary evidence. Let the dish 
of green peas be served to me at 
dinner. I shall not eat them. As 
soon as the dishes are cleared from 
the table, have your maid throw 
most of the peas out to the 
chickens. . .” 

Martie: That’s me! That’s me havin’ 
a hand in it. 

Miss Fraunces (Reading): “Let the 
balance be kept for evidence. I 
shall watch from the window and 
call for an explanation when the 
chickens die from the poison. You 
must then, with feigned reluctance, 
confess that the peas were poisoned, 
and in your confession implicate Mr. 
Hickey. And here I must ask your 
great indulgence, for occasionally 
great service to one’s country must 
be attended with temporary dis- 
grace.” 

Martie: Temporary disgrace, Miss 
Fraunces? Does he mean you? 

Miss Fraunces (Reading): “You, as 
well as the traitor, will be thrown 
in prison...” 

Marrie: Prison! Why, that’s almost 
as good as carryin’ a gun! 

Miss Fraunces (Reading): “Of course, 
your imprisonment will be short, for 
you will be jailed merely as a blind 
while other members of the plot are 


Hickey’s head! 





rounded up. I have often thought 
how those who serve in quiet ways 
are sometimes more our heroes than 
those for whom the drums roll and 
the bells toll. Believe me, my dear 
Miss Fraunces, your grateful friend, 
George Washington.” 

Marries: Grateful friend .. . 
ecstatically ) 

Miss Fraunces: Oh, I’m so relieved, 
Mattie. And so humble . . . to 
think we had the privilege of saving 
the General. Doing what soldiers 
in the field couldn’t do. 

Marrie: And me objectin’ to our lot 
a few days past. Me thinkin’ ’twas 
only men had a chance to serve 
their country. How right you were, 
Miss Fraunces. Women don’t have 
to fight to be in the thick of things. 
They can stay right at home... 
and shell peas! 


(Sighs 


THE END 


Historical Note: Thomas Hickey was the first Rev- 
olutionary soldier to be hanged for treachery to the 
cause. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Dis or GREEN PEas 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Mattie and Miss Fraunces wear 
long dresses, suitable to the period, and 
aprons. Thomas Hickey and the Orderly 
dress in uniforms of the time. Van Starn 
should wear farmer’s clothing. 

Properties: Large basketful of peas; turnips, 
potatoes; kitchen staples and cooking 
utensils; dish for peas; bowl of batter, 
and beater; large pitcher and milk; kettle; 
bill. 

Setting: The kitchen of a large house on an 
estate near New York City, where General 
Washington has his headquarters. There 
are two doors, one leading outside, the 
other to inner rooms. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Abe Buys a Barrel 


by Mary N ygaard Peterson 


Characters 
ABE LINCOLN, twenty-four 
Bit_ Berry, his partner 
Jack Ke xso, his friend 
Mentor GRAHAM, school teacher 
Mrs. Hornevuck ie, a customer 
Russe, GopBey, a farmer 
Jim JENSEN, a traveler 
HANNAH JENSEN, his wife 
PETER , their children 
REBECCA 


Time: A summer morning in 1833. 

Serrinc: The Lincoln-Rerry general 
store in New Salem, Il. 

Ar Rise: Lincotn is lying on the 
counter reading a book. There is a 
period of silence, broken after an 
interval by the sound of someone 
rattling the door. 
to ABE that someone is trying to get 
in. He turns the book face down on 
the counter, goes to the door and opens 
it. 

ABE: Come in, Mrs. Hornbuckle. 


It gradually occurs 


Mrs. HornBuck.e (Entering): Is the 
store open? I didn’t really know 
whether you were here yet or not. 

ABE: I’m here. I just hadn’t gotten 
around to opening the door yet. 

Mrs. Hornpuckie: That’s all right, 
then, Mr. Lincoln. I wouldn’t want 
you to open it any earlier than usual 
just for me. 

ABE: There’s no one I’d rather open 
it for. What can I do for you this 
morning? 


Mrs. Hornsuckue: I'd like half a 
pound of tea. I didn’t realize I 
was out, and I just don’t enjoy my 
breakfast without it. 


Ape: You shall have your tea, Ma’am. 


(He measures out the tea on the type 
of scales that require weights to balance 
the merchandise.) Here you are. I 
hope you enjoy your breakfast. 

Mrs. Hornpuckie (Taking tea): I 
will now, thanks to you. And here 
is your money, Mr. Lincoln. (She 
digs deep into a worn, old-fashioned 
purse lo find it.) 

Ape (Taking it): Thank you. Come in 
again, won’t you? 

Mrs. Hornsuck.e: Oh, I will, thank 
you. (ABE escorts her to the door, 
then returns to his counter and book.) 

ABE (He sits on the counter, feet hanging 
over the edge, elbows on knees, as he 
muses): ““To thine own self be true. 
Thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” — “To thine own self be 
true’ — hmm. 

Britt (Entering wearily): Hi, Abe. 
How’s business? (He pushes his 
straw hat back on his head and looks 
around.) 

ABE: Same as usual — not rushing. 
All I’ve sold this morning is half a 
pound of tea. (While speaking, he 
has been straightening some mer- 
chandise. He takes the weight off the 
scales and begins to put it away, when 
suddenly he notices what it is.) Jump- 
ing crickety! 





Britt: What’s the matter, Abe? 

Ase: I charged Mrs. Hornbuckle for 
half a pound of tea and used only 
a four-ounce weight on the scale! 

Biuu: Oh, well, never mind — the old 
girl can afford it. And we need the 
money a lot worse’n she does. 

ABE: Maybe so, but she’s still got 
another fourth of a pound of tea 
coming to her. I’ll measure it out 
right now before I forget. (He 
measures out a small package of tea, 
writes her name on it, and leaves it 
on the counter.) 

Bru: Suit yourself, Abe. (He shrugs.) 
But I just don’t see how we’re goin’ 
to stay in business the way things 
are goin’. Have you got any money, 
Abe? 

ABE (Jingling a few coins in his jeans): 
Not more’n a few cents left from 
what Coleman Smoot paid me for 
pitchin’ hay for him last week. But 


Russ Godbey promised to come in 
today to pay me for the work I did 
at his place. I have plenty of places 
to spend it, too. Need new pants, 
for one thing. I remember I had to 
split four hundred rails for each yard 


of cloth in these jeans. Nancy 
Miller sewed them up for me. They 
sure have been good pants, but you 
can’t expect anythin’ to last forever. 
Bitut (He goes to the door, right, and 
looks out.): I'll bet there’s a hundred 
people in New Salem, an’ not a soul 
stirring. Where do they keep them- 
selves? (He turns back into the room 
in disgust.) No business. I might just 
as well have stayed in bed. (He tilts 
a chair back against a wall, leans back 
in it, and pulls his hat down over his 
eyes.) Call me if you need me, Abe. 
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(It is quiet in the room. ABE picks 
up his book and paces up and down 
reading it. JAcK KELso enters, right, 
carrying a fishing pole.) 

Jack: Is this the firm of Lincoln and 
Berry — dealers in general merch- 
andise? 

ABE (Laughing): Depends on who’s 
askin’. If it’s bill collectors, we just 
moved out of town — forwardin’ ad- 
dress unknown. (Then, changing his 
tone.) What’s on your mind, Jack? 

Jack: Fishin’. It’s a perfect morning 
for fishing. How about comin’ with 
me? I’ll fish an’ you can read — an’ 
if the fish won’t bite, we can talk. 

ABE (Doubtfully): I don’t know, Jack. 
Maybe I’d better not — someone 
might want to buy something. We 
could sure use a few customers. Be- 
sides, Bill’s sleepin’ an’ I kinda hate 
to wake him up just to tell him I’m 
goin’ fishin’. 

Jack: I’m in no hurry — the fish can 
wait. (He takes a book out of his 
pocket, pushes a chair wp against a 
wall, and settles himself down to read. 
ABE sits with his book. Russe. Gop- 
BEY enters.) 

GopBEY: Hello, Abe. I brought in 
your pay, just like I said I would. 

ABE: That’s good. My bank account’s 
gettin’ kinda low —an my pants 
are gettin’ kinda high — as you can 
see. 

GopBEyY (Shifts about uncomfortably): 
Well, now, Abe, I kinda hoped you 
wouldn’t need to be paid in cash. 

ABE (Crestfallen): Why, ah — are 
things runnin’ kinda low for you, 
too, Russ? 

Gopsey: Just seems like I can’t make 
both ends meet, Abe — had to get 





me a new plow if | wanted to stay 
in farmin’. Then the Missus said 
she had to get clothes for the young- 
‘uns — seems they had nothin’ to 
wear. 

Ase: In that case, why don’t we just 
forget the whole thing? I know it 
takes a heap of money where there’s 
a family of young’uns to support. 

Gopsey: Oh, I don’t want to forget it, 
Abe. I always aim to pay my debts, 
somehow. I wondered if you might 
have any use for these two buck- 
skins? (Shows him skins) They’re 
real nice skins. 

Ase (Feeling them): Why, yes, Russ 
I’d be glad to take the skins for pay. 
They are real nice skins. 

Gopsry: Thanks, Abe, for bein’ so 
accommodatin’. If there’s ever any- 
thin’ we can do for you, all you have 
to do is name it. 

Ase: I'll sure do that, Russ. (GopBry 
exits, right. Ape folds the skins up 
and puts them away.) 

Jack: I see you’re gettin’ rich fast, 
Abe — just like me. 

Ase: I wouldn’t worry about gettin’ 
rich, if I could just break even. 
Well, I guess there go my new pants. 
(He shrugs and grins. JENSEN enters, 
right. He stands uncertainly near the 
door until Ase chances to look up 
and see him.) Howdy, stranger. I 
didn’t see you standin’ there. Some- 
thing I can do for you? 

JENSEN (Wringing his hands nervously): 
Well, ah — I’ve got a barrel out in 
my wagon. I wondered if you might 
be interested in buyin’ it? 

Ape: What’s in the barrel? 

JENSEN (Shifting his feet uneasily): Oh 
— nothin’, I guess — just junk. 


We’re movin’ West, an’ I’d like to 
get the thing out of the way. 

Ase: Well, I don’t rightly need a 
barrel, but I kin look at it, I guess. 
(ABE and JENSEN exit. BIL shifts 
his posilion but continues sleeping. 
Jack reads, Mentor GRAHAM enters 
and looks around.) 

Mentor: Abe here? 

Jack: Out buyin’ a barrel. 

Mentor: A barrel of what? (Jack 
shrugs. ABE enters with Mrs. JENSEN 
and her two children.) 

Ase: Now you just sit here an’ make 
yourself comfortable, Mrs. Jensen. 
(He looks around, selects a chair, and 
places it for her near the counter.) An’ 
you two young’uns sit here. (He 
sets them on the counter.) We'll see 
that you get some crackers an’ milk 
to take away that hungry feelin’. 

Jack: I'll get it for ’em. Abe. Where 
do you keep the milk? 

Ase: There’s a bucket of milk in the 
back room. Bowling Green brought 
it over —his wife told him I was 
gettin’ too skinny, an’ she wanted 
to fatten me up a little. (He laughs 
and starts to leave, then notices that 
MENTOR has come in. JACK exits.) 
Be with you in a minute, Mentor. 
(He gives a wave of his hand and 
exits, right. JAcK comes in from the 
storeroom, left, with three tin cups 
on the lid of a box.) 

Jack: Here you are, kids. Do you 
like milk? (He offers it to them. 
They accept it eagerly, but shyly, and 
nod their heads. Mrs. JENSEN takes 
a cup, also.) 

Mrs. Jensen: Thankee, kindly. It’s 
long since we ate, an’ I’m sure I 
don’t know where our next meal’s 





comin’ from. Peter, Rebecca — 
where’s your manners? Did you 
thank for the milk? (The children 
look uncomfortable.) 

Jack: That’s all right. Let them enjoy 
themselves. (He grabs two big hand- 
fuls of crackers and offers them, on 
the same lid that held the cups.) 

Prerer and Repecca (Helping them- 
selves): Thankee. Thankee. 

Mrs. Jensen (Helping herself): 
Thankee, Mister. 

Jack: Eat all you want — all you can 
hold. Abe wants you to. (He puts 
the lid between the children and returns 
to his chair.) 

Mentor (Looking inside the covers of 
the book on the counter): Looks like 
Abe borrowed this from you. 

Jack: Yep. He reads everything he 
can get his hands on — makes no 
difference what it is. 

Mentor: I know. He'll get somewhere, 
some day — with that brain of his. 

Jack: Yep. The place he’d like to get 
most right now is out of debt. He 
sure worries about those debts of 
his. (ABzE enters, rolling a barrel in 
on its rim.) 

Ase (Speaking over his shoulder): 
This’ll come in real handy, one of 
these days. (Mr. Jensen follows 
ABE, but says nothing. ABE digs into 
his pocket.) Uere’s four bits. I 
know it’s not much, but it’s all I 
can pay. 

Mr. JENSEN: Thankee, Mister. That’s 
about all it’s worth, I reckon. (Then, 
to his wife) You ready to start, 
Hannah? (Mrs. JENSEN rises and 
helps the children down.) 


Mrs. JENSEN: Come on, Peter, Re- 


becca. Your Pappy’s ready to 
start. 

ABE: Wait a minute. (He reaches into 
a jar and gives each of the children 
something.) Here’s a horehound drop 
for each of you. Suck on that an’ 
the way won’t seem so long. 

Mrs. JENSEN (Almost tearfully): 
Thankee kindly, sir. We all feel 
much better, now. (Then, to the chil- 
dren) What do you tell the man - 
Peter, Rebecca? 

Prrer and Repecca (Shyly): Thankee, 
sir. 

ABE: That’s all right. (He escorts them 
to the door.) Good luck to you out 
West! 

Jack (After they have gone): What a 
store! Seems to me like you’re 
givin out more’n you’re takin’ in. 

Ase: Oh, I dunno. The barrel might 


come in handy some day. You can 
never tell. Why, I might even have 


to wear it if I don’t earn enough 
money for some new clothes soon. 

Jack (Jeering): Now, Abe, you won’t 
need clothes for a long time. Didn’t 
Godbey just pay you a couple of 
perfectly good buckskins? 

ABE (He looks thoughtful for a moment 
and then snaps his fingers over a sud- 
den idea): You’re dead right, Jack. 
I know just what I can do with those 
buckskins — I can take them over 
to Jack Armstrong’s and have 
Hannah fix my pants with them — 
you know, sew them on the bottom 
and the insides of the legs! They’ll 
wear like iron. Maybe I'll never 
need to buy another pair of pants. 

Jack: Well, now you have that settled, 
why don’t we set a match to this ol’ 
barrel an’ go fishin’? 





Mentor (He peers into it.): Wonder 
what all that junk is. It’s almost 
full. (He gingerly touches a thing or 
two in it.) 

Axse: You’ve got me curious now. (He 
begins pawing in it, too.) I don’t 
imagine it’s anything very valuable. 
When poor folks throw away some- 
thin’, it’s generally not worth much. 
Well, what do you know? (He be- 
gins pulling on something, and hauls 
out an old bonnet.) Anyone need a 
new bonnet? (He plops it on Jack’s 
head.) Makes you look real hand- 
some, Jack. 

Jack (Flinging the hat away from him): 
Hey! Have a heart. 

Ase (Continuing to dig): New shoes, 
anyone? (He hauls up a pair of 
high-heeled, pointed lady’s shoes, tied 
together by the strings.) Look like 
they’d about fit you, Mentor. (He 
dangles them enticingly before MEN- 
ToR’s face, but since MENTOR re- 
fuses to touch them, he lets them fall 
to the floor. Buu stirs, yawns, and 
wakes up to find Ang hauling some 
garments out of the barrel.) 

Britt: What in the world have you 
got there, Abe? 

Ase: Just a barrel I bought from a 
hard-up stranger. 

Britt (Grumpily): We're plenty hard- 
up ourselves, without you buyin’ 
junk that other folks throw away. 

ABE (Comfortingly): Don’t worry, Bill. 
I paid for it out of my own pocket — 
a whole fifty cents. 

Buu (Pacified): Well, that’s different. 
Though I can’t see how you have 
any extra money to spend. I know 
I don’t. Russ Godbey must have 
been in to pay you. 


ABE (Absently): He was. (He continues 
to haul things out of the barrel) Well, 
look what I found! (He holds up 
a big book.) 

Jack: A book! 
that, Abe. 

Ape: Yep. Maybe this isn’t all junk. 
(He reads the title from the back of 
the book) Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on English Law. Hip, hip, hooray! 
(He flings his arms jubilantly into 
the air and dances a few awkward 
hops.) 

Jack: Sounds like kinda dull readin’ 
to me. Too bad it isn’t Shakespeare. 

Ase (Decidedly): No, siree. This is the 
book fellows have to read first be- 
fore they can become lawyers. John 
Stuart over in Springfield was tellin’ 
me. He said I could even read this 
by myself, an’ if I could pass the 
bar examinations I could be a lawyer. 
(He looks thoughtful.) There should 
be — I wonder if — (He makes 
another dive into the barrel.) There 
should be more — yes, sir, here’s 
another! (He brings up another huge 
volume. He puts it on top of the 
jirst one, on the floor, and dives again.) 
An’ here’s the third one, and the 
fourth. (He examines the last one.) 
Yes, sir, they’re all here! (He hugs 
them all and cavorts about with 
them.) Boy, oh, boy, oh, boy! This 
is my lucky day! 

Bri (Unbelieving): You gonna read all 
those big books, Abe? 

Ase: Not read ’em, Bill — study ’em. 
Why, these books must have cost 
almost a fortune. I could never 
own them, except by accident. An’ 
to think we almost set a match to 
‘em! 


Say, you should like 





Jack: You think you'll really be a 
lawyer some day, Abe? 

ABE: Maybe. John Stuart said if I 
ever did pass those bar examinations, 
he’d be glad to take me into his 
law office with him, over in Spring- 
field. (Suddenly becomes thoughtful 
and seems to lose his confidence.) 
Only one thing bothers me about 
bein’ a lawyer, though. 

Jack: What’s that? 

ABE: The way I talk. I know I don’t 
talk right. A lawyer’s got to know 
how to talk —he’s got to make 
speeches to the court an’ jury, an’ 
they’d just laugh at me the way I 
talk now. I could never win a case. 

Bitu: Shucks, Abe. What difference 
does it make how you talk — long 
as people understand what you’re 
sayin’? You sound all right to me. 

Mentor: No, Abe’s right. We all 


know how smart Abe is. He’s going 
to amount to something some day — 
maybe even be a famous man. He 
ought to learn to talk right. 

ABE: But what’s a fellow to do when 
he has to earn a livin’? I can’t take 


time out to go to school. Why, I 
don’t reckon I’ve been to school a 
year all together in my life, so far. 
But: I still say it doesn’t matter. 
Lookit President Andy Jackson — 
d’you s’pose he knows any more’n 
you do? I bet he doesn’t know half 
as much — an’ he got to be Presi- 
dent. What more d’you want? 
Mentor (Thoughtfully): I was just 
thinking, Abe. Vanner has a gram- 
mar book over at his place — Kirk- 
ham’s Grammar. I saw it over there, 
and I’m sure he’d let you borrow it. 
You could study it odd minutes 
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here at the store, and I could help 
you at night if you needed any help. 

ABE: You’d be willin’ to do that? 

Mentor: Be glad to, Abe. 

ABE: Then I’ll sure go over to Vanner’s 
an’ borrow that book right now. 
(He looks at Bitu) You goin’ to 
stay awake now, Bill? 

Bru (Grumpily): Guess I can if I 
have to. No business anyhow. 

ABE (Stuffing letters into the band in- 
side his hat): I might as well move 
the United States Post Office into 
my hat an’ deliver these letters at 
the same time. (He looks around and 
sees Mrs. Hornpuckue’s tea. He 
stuffs that into his pocket.) An’ take 
Mrs. Hornbuckle’s tea to her. (He 
heads for the door, looks back as he 
steps out, and calls) So long, I’ll be 
seein’ you. 

Jack (Howling): Abe! Oh, Abe— 
aren’t you goin’ fishin’ with me? 
(When there is no answer, he shrugs 
and spreads his hands in despair.) 
That’s Abe for you! Six miles out 
to Vanner’s and six miles back -— 
for a grammar! 

MENTOR (Smiling): Yep. Guess he’s 
gone off on a tack of his own, now. 

Bru: An’ when he does that, there’s 
no turnin’ him back or stoppin’ him. 
You can bank on that. (He goes 
behind the counter as if to be ready to 
wait on customers.) He'll be a 
lawyer for sure, now. 

Menror: And here’s another thing you 
can bank on — when he is a lawyer, 
he’ll be a mighty good one. Wait 
and see! 

Jack (Musing half to himself as the 
others watch him): Yep, Abe will be 
a mighty good lawyer. And maybe 
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he’ll be even more than a lawyer. 
Why, maybe some day Abe will even 
get to go to Washington —as a 
Congressman or a Senator. Yep. 
Why, it wouldn’t surprise me if Abe 
Lincoln even became President of 
the United States some day. Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln! I’ll bet Abe 
could do it. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Ase Buys A BARREL 
Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Abe wears a calico shirt and a pair 
of jeans several inches too short for him. 
The jeans are held up by one suspender. 
The other men also wear shirts and jeans; 
Mentor Graham is more neatly dressed 
than the others. Bill Berry wears a straw 
hat. The women wear long skirts and long- 
sleeved tops of plain gray or brown. The 
children may be barefoot. 


Properties’ Books for Abe and Jack, purse for 
Mrs. Hornbuckle, tea, scales, small bags, 
coins, fishing pole for Jack, two buckskins 
for Godbey, three tin cups of milk, box lid, 
crackers, letters, hat for Abe, barrel con- 
taining the following items: old bonnet, 
lady’s shoes, garments, and four large 
volumes. 


Setting: A small general store. A counter 
runs along the upstage wall. Behind the 
counter are some shelves containing bolts 
of material, groceries, etc. Near the counter 
is a large barrel of crackers. Brooms, 
shovels, hoes, etc., lean against the walls. 
There are boxes and jars on the counter 
containing thread, needles, candy, ete. On 
the counter also is a scale which requires 
weights for balancing. There are several 
straight-backed chairs in the store. A door 
at right leads outside, a door at left to the 
rear of the store. 
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V alentine’s Day 


by Lucille M. Duvall 


Characters 

First Farry 

SECOND Farry 

TEAMSTER’S VOICE 

LitrLE VALENTINE, an orphan 

TEARDROP DAN 

JACK THE KNaAvE, Leader of Elves 

‘TOMPKINS 

PETERKINS 

A Banp oF ELVEs 

QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 

KING 

Kine’s FOLLOWERS 

Time: Nightfall. 

SETTING: A forest glen. 

At Rise: There is a quiet hush over the 
forest. An owl hoots in the distance. 
Two figures creep in from right stage. 
They are fairies and they move 
stealthily toward a fallen tree at the 
center of the stage. The Firsr Farry 
carries a covered tray. 

First Farry: Oh-h, I dropped one. 

SeconpD Farry: Shh! Someone will 
hear you. (As the First Farry stops 
to search for the missing articles) 
Never mind the one you dropped. 
We'll have enough without that one 
and no one can find it in the dark. 
Come now, we must hide them 
quickly before the elves miss us and 
come looking for us. 

First Farry: Are you sure they’re 
safe here? 

Seconp Farry: As safe as anywhere 


I know with Jack the Knave, and 
his wicked men abroad. 

First Farry (Sniffing the contents of 
the tray): M-mmm. They smell so 
delicious. I hate to part with them. 
Why do we have to leave them here? 

SeconD Farry: It’s part of the magic 
charm, don’t you remember? The 
recipe said — 

“Bake well, until done. 

Then leave a while 

Twixt moon and morning sun 
In the dell.” 

First Farry: And then, they’re really 
magic? 

SECOND Farry: Of course. Why else 
would the queen want them for the 
king’s birthday? 

“He who eats the magic tart 
Becomes one of us 

Forever young, pure in heart — 
A true fairy.” 

First Farry: He has tried so hard to 
be a good ruler. It’s a shame Jack 
the Knave, and his thieving band 
have caused him so much trouble. 

Seconp Fairy: That’s because he’s 
part mortal and the fairy prophecy 
says no mortal can rule in fairyland 
without causing trouble. 

First Farry: And that’s why the 
queen is coming to us? 

SECOND Farry: Yes, I told her about 
the magic tarts. They can be baked 
only once in a hundred years. This 





is the night. The last full moon of 
winter before the spring begins. (The 
sound of children’s gay voices can be 
heard offstage.) 

First Farry: Hark! What’s that? 

Tramsrer’s Voice (Offstage): Load up! 
We’re off. Is everyone here? Count 
noses, please. 

Seconp Farry: Mortals! Can’t you 
tell by their voices? We passed them 
over on the hill, remember? They 
had sleds and a big bonfire. Every 
year they have a sleighing party. 

First Farry: Of course, I remember. 
They’re the children from the mon- 
astery orphanage, aren’t they? Listen, 
I hear someone coming. 

Seconp Farry: Quick, hide the magic 
tarts in this trunk. We must not 


be found here! It may be the elves 
and they’ll guess our secret. (First 
Farry hides the tray in the tree trunk 
and they slip quietly out left stage.) 


TEAMSTER’s Voice (Offstage): Here we 
go. Giddap, Dobbin! (Great jingle 
of sleigh bells as children’s voices die 
off in the distance. Little boy comes 
running in from stage left.) 

LirrLe VALENTINE: Wait! Wait! 
Don’t leave. I’m coming. Wait! 
(As voices recede in distance, the child 
drops down on the log, tired out and 
frightened.) Oh, how could they go 
without me? I didn’t mean to get 
separated from them. But it was 
such a lovely hill. The moon made 
a beautiful path right down here 
into the heart of the forest. And 
now they’ve gone without me and 
I’m afraid they won’t even miss me 
until morning. Everyone will be so 
tired that no one will check the 
rooms tonight. Oh dear, oh dear, 


what shall I do? (Cries softly. As 
he sobs a queer little figure appears 
at his shoulder. Startled, the child 
asks) Who are you? 

Dan: I’m Teardrop Dan, good humor 
man. I come whenever you’re in 
trouble to try and cheer you up. 

LirrLeE VALENTINE: But I’ve never 
seen you before. 

Dan: I can only come in fairy spots. 

LirrLe VALENTINE: Fairy spots? 

Dan: Yes, you’re in the dell — the 
fairy’s meeting place. Didn’t you 
know? 

LirrLe VALENTINE: No. (Looks a- 
round) It is different, isn’t it? It 
doesn’t seem to be cold and there’s 
no snow here. 

Dan (Points to outer skirts of stage): 
See, you’re safe in the magic circle. 
Storms and human troubles cannot 
bother you here. 

LitrLE VALENTINE (Entranced): A 
magic circle with no troubles. How 
wonderful! 

Dan: No human troubles. But alas, 
there’s fairy trouble to spare. Be- 
lieve me, I’ve been working over- 
time. (Looks at his rotund figure 
anxiously) If this keeps up my store 
of good humor will disappear. 

LirtLE VALENTINE: But fairies have 
no troubles. Valentine told me. 

Dan: Who’s Valentine? 


LirrLe VALENTINE: One of the monks 
at the orphanage. He’s my favorite. 
He found me in the hills one night. 
No one knows where I came from 
or who I really am. 

Dan: Don’t you know who you are? 

LirrLe VALENTINE: Oh yes, I’m little 
Valentine. Everyone calls me that 





because you see I belong to Valen- 
tine. 

Dan: Fair enough. But if he says 
fairies are always gay, he just hasn’t 
seen any of them since it happened. 

LitrLe VALENTINE: What happened? 

Dan: The war. You see, fairies never 
used to fight. But when our queen 
chose a part mortal to be king, 
human troubles came into the king- 
dom. 

LitrLE VALENTINE: 
king is bad? 

Dan: Oh no, he’s very good. But he 
has a cousin, Jack the Knave, who 
has gathered up a band of cutthroat 
elves and is trying to win the king- 
dom. You see, there is a fairy 
prophecy that says no mortal can 
rule in fairyland without causing 
trouble. These elves have caused us 
so much trouble that the king has 
promised the fairies he will leave us 
and turn the kingdom back to the 
queen at midnight tonight. It is his 
birthday and it will be a very sad one 
for all of us. 

LitrLe VALENTINE: Is there nothing 
that you can do? 

Dawn: One of the fairies is baking some 
magic tarts. If they are successful 
they can change the king into a full- 
fledged fairy and then the black 
elves will have no power against him. 

LirrLe VALENTINE: Then _ there’s 
nothing to worry about. 

Dan: But of course there is. It’s a 
very, very magic recipe and can be 
used only once in a hundred years. 
If anything should go wrong, all 
would be lost. Oh my, I hear tears 
falling, don’t you? (Both listen 
intently) I'll bet it’s the queen again. 


You mean the 
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Poor thing! I must go to her right 
away. Are you all right now? 

LitTLE VALENTINE: Yes, somehow I’m 
not frightened any more. 

Dan: Good! I'll tell you what. Curl 
up here and go to sleep. Morning 
will be here before you know it and 
then you’ll be able to find your way 
home. That is, if they haven’t 
come to find you before that. 

LitrLe VALENTINE: Maybe I will. I 
am tired. (Settles himself comfortably 
as DAN hurries off left stage. There 
is silence for several moments as the 
child drops off to sleep. There is the 
scamper of footsteps offstage, then a 
light voice calls softly.) 

JACK THE KNave: Hist, are you there, 
men? To the conquest. Heigh ho! 
(A motley assembly of tiny elves 
armed to the teeth swarm over the 
stage. They dance madly here and 
there until the leader calls) Attention! 
(As band awaits his command he skips 
lightly to center of stage but stops 
short at the sight of the sleeping child.) 
What’s this? Investigate, Tompkins. 

Tompkins (Falling all over himself in 
his anxiety to be helpful): I-I-I-think 
it-it’s a mortal. 

Jack: A mortal? In the glen? Im- 
possible! Take another look. (Several 
of the elves hurry to look at the sleeping 
child.) 

Tompkins: A-a-a dead one, sir. 

Jack (Bending over to investigate the 
prone figure): It’s not dead. It’s 
asleep. Leave it there. We've no 
time to lose. Peterkins! 

PererkKIns (A tiny elf who is most 
energetic and speaks briskly): Yes, 
sir. 


Jack: You’re sure this is the spot? 





PreTeRkins: Yes, sir. I was hiding be- 
hind the kitchen stove when they 
made their plans. I heard them say 
the glen. 

Jack: Why they’d go to all the trouble 
of hiding tarts in the glen I’ll never 
know. To the search, men, we must 
find them. (The elves scatter around 
looking here and there.) 

Tompkins (Picking up the lost cookie): 
L-l-look, I’ve found something. It 
looks like a tart. 

Jack (As elves stop search): Don’t pay 
any attention to him. It’s probably 
a stone. We're not looking for a 
single tart. We’re looking for a tray 
of them. Now where would I hide 
a tray of tarts? (Looks around the 
glen) Why in that tree trunk, of 
course. (Darts over to tree) Stop the 
search! Here they are. (Pulls out 


tray) 
Pererkins: That’s the very one, sir, 


the very one. 

Jack: Magic, huh? 
regular tarts to me. 

Exves (Breathing deeply): And oh-h, 
they smell like tarts. 
them? 

Tompkins: O-O-Oh no, they’re for the 
king. Peterkins promised me you’d 
do the king no harm if I let him 
hide in the kitchen. H-he said you 
were going to help the queen catch 
Jack the Knave. 

Jack (Taking off cloak and pointing to 
large heart on front of costume): I'm 
Jack the Knave, stupid. 

Tompkins: Y-Y-You’re Jack the 
Knave? Oh, oh, oh, what have I 
done! I was trying to help the queen. 
I’m a good elf. 

Jack: Oh my, how tiresome. Tie him 


They look like 


Can we eat 
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up, fellows, and see if you can keep 
him quiet. (The elves tie the protesting 
TomPkKINs to a tree, gagging him with 
a handkerchief.) Now then, let’s see. 
You say the queen is coming here? 

Pererkins: The fairies are bringing 
her. The king is to meet her here at 
twelve for the surprise. 

Jack: At twelve, you say? We don’t 
have much time to lose. You’re sure 
you don’t know what the magic is? 

Pererkins: No, sir, they mumbled a 
lot, but the only thing they said 
aloud was 
“The king alone must eat 
These tarts 
And then he can defeat 
Those elves.” 

Jack: Oh, ho, is that it? Then, if we 
eat them we'll be twice as strong, 
no doubt. Fall to! Let’s clean up. 
(As they eat the last of the tarts, there 
is the sound of a bugle.) 

Ex.ves: The queen! 

Jack: Hide quickly. Let’s watch the 
fun. We'll see now who's the leader. 
(Elves crouch behind trees and stones 
as two fairies guide the QUEEN to the 
fallen log.) 

QuEEN: Quick, the king will soon be 
here. Let’s spread our cloth and 
prepare for our surprise. Where are 
the tarts? 

First Farry (Hastlening to the hiding 
place): They’re gone! 

QUEEN: Gone! 

Sreconp Farry: Oh no, they can’t be 
gone! No one knew where we hid 
them. Look again. Here. I'll help. 
(Stumbles over sleeping child) A 
mortal! He must have eaten them. 
(Shakes LiartLe VALENTINE furi- 
ously) Give them back, I say! 





LirrLe VALENTINE (Waking in alarm): 
What is it? Please. Who are you? 
What are you doing to me? 

Sreconp Farry: What did you do with 
the tarts? 

LirrLe VALENTINE: Tarts? Oh, I 
didn’t see them. Honestly, I didn’t. 

First Farry: He probably ate them 
all up. 

SeconD Farry 
couldn’t have. 
he had. 

First Farry: That’s right. 
oh my! 

QUEEN (Beginning to sob): Now I shall 
lose the King. 

TEARDROP Dan (Running in all out of 
breath): Dear, dear Queen, I'll be 
but a shadow of myself if you keep 
calling me with your tears. Now 
what’s wrong? 

QuEEN: The tarts are gone! (Cries 
afresh) The king will soon be here 
and I don’t even have a farewell 
present for him. (At a rustle in the 
bushes) There he is now. (Jumps up 
in fright as Jack and his men ap- 
pear silently before her) Run for your 
lives! Warn the King! 

Jack: No, stay. We are your loyal 
subjects now. (They drop on their 
knees before her) We ate the tarts 
but now we are sorry. 

First Farry: It’s a trick. 
them. 

LirrLeé VALENTINE: No, I don’t think 
so. They ate your magic tarts. Tear- 
drop Dan said whoever ate them 
would turn into a full-fledged fairy. 

SreconD Farry: That’s right! They’ll 
never bother you again and the 
king can stay! 

QuEEN: I wish I could believe that. 


(Slowly): No, he 
He’d be a fairy if 


Oh me, 


Don’t trust 


JAcK: It’s all our fault. 


But the king is still mortal and his 

mind is made up. He leaves us 

tonight after the fairy presentation. 

Presentation! (Cries afresh) We have 

nothing to give him. (The as- 

sembled company looks at each other 
in panic.) 

I’d undo the 
damage if I could but we ate the 
tarts — every one. 

Limite VALENTINE: Valentine says 
(They all look inquiringly at him) 
Valentine is the monk who found 
me — he says there’s magic in any 
gift, if it’s given from the heart. 


Jack: The heart, why didn’t I think of 


that? My decoration from the war, 
the thing I treasure most. Here, 
take it. It’s the least I can do. 
(Hands her heart) 

LirrLe VALENTINE: | have this hand- 
kerchief of lace. I think it was my 
mother’s. It was found with me. 
I have always kept it with me. But 
now I want you to have it for the 
king. Perhaps it will bring good 
luck to him. (Gives it to the QuEEN) 


PrererRKINs: If I hadn’t spied and led 
them here, the tarts would still be 


safe. This morning I found a 
miracle, a perfect rose growing and 
blooming in a sheltered spot here 
in the sun. Let’s see if I can find it 
again. (Goes to rear of stage) Yes, 
here it is, a perfect one — a blood 
red rose in February’s wintry sun, 
The only one, I’ll wager, in the land. 
(Brings rose lo QUEEN ) 

QueEEN: How perfect! See, I’ll take 
Jack’s bleeding heart and lay the 
child’s snow white lace upon it. 
And here in the center we’ll place 





the single rose and fasten it all with 
my pin. 

Frrst Farry: Not your pin! 

QuEEN (Taking arrow pin from her 
dress and fastening the flower and 
lace upon the heart with it): It is my 
prize possession. My loyal subjects 
gave it to me upon my coronation. 
It’s supposed to be one of Cupid’s 
diamond darts. (A fanfare offstage 
announces the KinG’s arrival. As he 
appears with his followers, the QUEEN 
falls on her knees before him.) My 
lord, I wish you the happiest of 
birthdays. I would that my gift were 
the magic one we had planned for 
you, but alas, things went wrong 
and there is no magic. (Includes the 
group in her sweeping gesture) But 
each of us has wrapped up our 
heart’s desire in this farewell gift to 
you. (Presents the gift to the Kine) 


Kine (lifting Queen to her feet): 


Arise, dear one, your gift of love 
means more to me than life itself. 
I arrived early and as I stood out- 
side the dell I could not help but 
hear your plans. 

QurEN: Then you know all about the 
missing tarts. (At the mention of 
the tarts the elves throw themselves at 
the Kino’s feet as if to beg for mercy.) 

Kine: Yes, but see how well they’ve 
served their purpose. (Turns to 
kneeling elves) Arise, Sir Elves, I 
make you knights and welcome you 
to Fairyland. Protect your queen 
when I am gone. 

QUEEN: But surely you can stay now 
with the black elves our friends. 

Kine: How I wish I could! No, 
although it breaks my heart I must 
leave you now. (As the KING turns 
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sadly away he is attracted by the 
frantic struggles of Tompxins.) Who 
is that tied to the tree? 

Jack: Oh, that’s Tompkins, one of 
your most loyal subjects. We lured 
him here by telling him he could 
help the queen if he found the tarts. 
We had to tie him up when he found 
out who we really were. Unloose 
him, men. 

Tompkins (Throws himself at the 
Kina’s feet as the elves release him) 
P-P-Please don’t go away. 

KiNG: I’m afraid I must. 

Tompkins: They all gave you a gift. 
I want to give you something, too. 
(Feels frantically in his pockets and 
discovers the tart he had put there 
earlier) I guess I have only this old 
stone I found over there. (Points to 
spot where he found tart) 

Second Farry: Stone! That’s not a 
stone. That’s one of the magic 
tarts. Where did you get it? 

First Farry: The one I dropped, re- 
member? (The entire growp suddenly 
realize the importance of the tart and 
call out in excitement “The tart, the 
tart! The magic tart! The king is 
saved! Long live the king!” Distant 
bells toll out the hour of twelve as the 
excited group count out the strokes) 

QuEEN: It is tomorrow and the magic 
has not failed us. Eat the tart, my 
lord. (As the K1nG complies) You’re 
safe now. You'll never have to leave 
us. (Turning to LirrLe VALENTINE) 
Thank you, little one. If you had 
not suggested our giving the king a 
gift from our hearts Tompkins would 
never have thought to give him the 
magic tart. 

Kine (Holding up QuEEN’s offering): 





Not only Tompkins, but each of 
you who gave from your heart. 
(Holds up their offering) Surely there 
has never been a more fitting gift to 
mark a more joyous day. Such a 
precious gift deserves a special honor. 
What is your name, lad? 

LirrLeE VALENTINE: Valentine, sir. 

Kine: Then we'll call this gift a 
valentine. And because you’ve 
helped to make my birthday such 
a perfect day, I shall name this day, 
February 14th, Valentine’s Day in 
honor of you. That day shall be 


set aside each year to send our 


heart’s regards to those we love. 

OrrsTaGE Voices (From the distance): 
Valentine, Valentine! Where are 
you? 

Kino: Your friends have come for you. 
(To the group) Come, we must be 
gone before they arrive. (As they 
slip quietly away) Goodbye, little 
one, Happy Valentine’s Day! 

LirrLe VALENTINE: Happy, happy 
day! (As voices offstage call again) 
I’m coming! Wait for me. (Starts 
offstage as curtain falls) I have so 
much to tell you! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


VALENTINE’s Day 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female; any number of 
male or female extras to be elves, King’s 
followers and offstage voices. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The fairies and elves wear the 
traditional costumes; the elves may wear 
an assortment of bright-colored hats, tops, 
etc. Little Valentine wears modern dress. 
Jack the Knave should wear a cloak; a 
large heart is pinned to the front of his 
costume. Teardrop Dan may wear a blue 
and silver costume. The King and Queen 
and their followers wear royal robes. The 
Queen has a large arrow pin on her dress. 


Properties: Tray of tarts, sleigh bells (off- 
stage), arms for elves, handkerchief for 
gag, rope, bugle (offstage), lace handker- 
chief, rose, tart for Tompkins, bells (off- 
stage). 

Setting: A forest glen. There is a fallen log at 
center. Tree trunks, rocks, and giant toad- 
stools furnish seats, and later are used as 
hiding places for the elves. There is a 
large tree upstage right. 

Lighting: If possible, the stage should be 
dimly lighted to suggest night. 





Vegetable Salad 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 

Moruer Nature CavLiFLOWER 

JIMMY PEA 

JANIE TURNIP 

Parry Rapsir BEET 

CARROT ToMaATo 

PoratTo CorRN 

CELERY RapDIsH 

LETTUCE ASPARAGUS 

ONION BEAN 

PEANUT SQUASH 

SPINACH BELL PepreR 

CABBAGE 

SerrinG: Moruer Nature’s woodland 
palace. Her throne consists of a 
chair covered with flowers and vines. 
Other natural objects may be placed 
about. 

At Rise: Moruer Nature 1s seated 
on her throne. She holds a thin 
branch, representing a wand. Jimmy 
and JANIE race in. 

Jimmy: Mother Nature, what’s the 
matter with Patty Rabbit? She’s 
running like the wind to see you. 

Janie: I hope nothing has happened 
in the woods. 

Morner Nature (Looking offstage): 
Here she is now. (7'o Parry Rassrr 
who quickly hops in from right wing) 
Why, Patty Rabbit, what’s the 
matter? 

Parry Rassir: Please, Mother Nature, 
there is no more food in the deep 
woods. A big fire burned up all the 
bushes and trees. 

Moruner Nature: Dear oh dear, I 
wish people would be more careful 
with fires! 


Parry Rassir: My friends would like 
to have a vegetable salad. The 
rabbits and other little friends think 
that a big vegetable salad would 
hold them over for awhile. 

Jimmy: I’m sure the Vegetables will 
be glad to help out! 

Janie: Mother Nature, shall we go 
ask the Vegetables if they will come 
and make a big salad for the little 
forest creatures? 

Moruer Nature (Rising): Yes, go ask 
Lettuce and Potato and all the rest 
of them if they will help. (Steps to 
left side of stage and draws a circle 
on the ground with her wand) There! 
We will imagine that this is our 
huge vegetable salad bowl. I will 
print Salad Bowl in the center. (She 
pretends to do so. Jimmy, JANIE, 
Parry Rassir race off. MoruEr 
NATURE returns to throne.) 

Carrot (Entering): The rabbits will 
certainly be glad to see me. (Sits 
down in bowl) 

Porato (Enters left, staggering about 
half-blinded, rubbing his eyes): Sorry 
I’m late, Mother Nature, but there 
is something in my eyes. Move 
over, Carrot. (Sits in bowl) 

Crvery (ntering left): Am I too late 
for the vegetable salad? (Sees other 
Vegetables) Ah, my old friends the 
Carrot and the Potato. We’ve been 
in lots of stews together. (Sits in 
bowl) 

Lerruce (Hastily entering left): 1 lost 
some of my leaves getting over here 
so fast, but here I am! (Sits in bowl) 





Onton (Enters left, sobbing, patting eyes 
with handkerchief): I’m really very 
... very... happy... (Sobs) to 
help the woodland folks . . . (Sobs) 
I’m crying just because I’m an 
onion .. . (Sits in bowl) 

Peanut (Racing in right): Hi, all! 
(Sees bowl) Vegetables, here I come! 
(He jumps happily into bowl. The 
other Vegetables move away and 
frown.) 

Carrot (To Peanut): What’s the 
idea, Peanut? You’re not a vege- 
table, are you? 

Porato: This is supposed to be a 
vegetable salad. 

Moruer Nature (Kindly, as PEANUT 
sadly moves from bowl): Dear me, 
I’m afraid I’ve forgotten which of 
my many families you belong to. 
Maybe we’d better wait until we 
can make sure. I’m so sorry, peanut. 
(The PeaNut softly sobs and exits 
right.) 

Sprvacu (Entering left): Here’s your 
old friend, sassy Spinach. Make 
room for me! (Sits in bowl) 

CaBBAGE (Entering left): What good 
is a salad without me? Move over! 
(Sits in bowl) 

CAULIFLOWER (Entering left): Anyone 
seen my cousin, Cabbage? Ah, here 
you are, cousin! (Sits in bowl along- 
side CABBAGE) 

Pea (Entering left): Hello, Mother 
Nature. I’m certainly glad to help 
out with the salad. (Sits in bowl) 

Turnip (Entering left): Every salad 
needs a turnip or two. And here I 
am! (Sits in bowl) 

Peanut (Happily races in from right, 
leaping into center of bowl): I’m a 
vegetable! (All the other Vegetables 
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ad lib such as: ‘‘You’re no vegetable. 
You’re a Peanut. A Peanut isn’t a 
vegetable. This has to be a pure 
vegetable salad.”’ ) 

Peanut (Sadly moving from bowl): 
Well, my Uncle Peanut said I’m a 
vegetable and he ought to know. 
(The VEGETABLES repeat their nega- 
tive remarks.) 

Moruwer Nature (As PEANUuT leaves): 
I’m sorry, Peanut, but we must make 
sure. You see, some of the woodland 
creatures might not be able to digest 
peanuts. (PEANuT sadly leaves.) 

Breer (Entering left): As | always say, 
you can’t beal a beet. Ha Ha! (Sits 
in bowl) 

Tomato (Entering left): Lots of folks 
call me a fruit, but since I am 
mostly used as a vegetable, here I 
am. (Sits in bowl) 

Corn (Enters patting forehead with 
handkerchief): I rushed all the way 
from Iowa where they grow the tall, 
tall corn. Hello, everybody! (Sits 
in bowl) 

Rapisu (Entering left): I may not be 
a very big vegetable but I sure taste 
like a lot! (Sits in bowl) 

AsparaAGus (Entering left): Asparagus 
is good in any salad. Move over! 
(Sits in bowl) 

Peanut (Rushes in from right, jumps 
into bowl, and stands defiantly with 
crossed arms): | know that I’m a 
vegetable! I demand the right to 
stay in this salad! 

Moruer Nature (Kindly): What if it 
turns out that you are not a vege- 
table? Would you want to spoil the 
vegetable salad? 

Peanut (Sadly leaving right): No, I 
guess not. (Waves arm spiritedly) 





But I'll prove that I’m a vegetable! 
And I'll bet anything some of you 
(Pointing to VEGETABLES) are my 
relatives! (Ezits) 

Bean (Enters left): Make room for a 
bean! (Sits in bowl) 

Squasu (Entering left): Do you folks 
know that I am very delicious in a 
salad? (Sits in bowl) 

Beit Perper (Enters ringing a bell): 
A Bell Pepper will add that extra 
something to any salad. (Sis in 
bowl) 

Jimmy (Entering with Janie right): 
That’s all the Vegetables, Mother 
Nature. 

JANIE: Shall we carry the salad into 
the woods? 

Moruer Nature: Just as fast as you 
can! (Jummy and Janie pretend to 
lift the invisible bowl. The VuGe- 
TABLES rise and walk in unison with 
the carrying movement toward right 


wing.  Hveryone ad libs, such as: 


“Goodbye, Mother Nature! We’re so 
glad to help! Please come and visit 
us!’’) 

Patry Rapsir (Racing in from left 
wing, as bowl nears right wing): 
Mother Nature, the woodland ani- 
mals said to make sure that there 


is a Peanut in the salad. They said 
that the Peanut is a delicious vege- 
table! 

Moruer Nature: Oh dear, this is 
dreadful! (Looks offstage) Where 
could Peanut have gone? 

Carrot: We should have let him come 
into our salad. 

Porato: Poor, poor Peanut! (The 
bowl continues to move toward right 
wing.) 

Peanut (He races in from left wing 
with a book, pointing triumphantly 
to a page.): Listen! (Reads from 
page) The Peanut is a well-known 
vegetable of the pea and bean family! 
Hear that? I’m a vegetable! And 
you (Pointing to Pza and BEAN) are 
my cousins! 

BEAN (Astonished, to Pwa): Gosh, our 
family gets bigger all the time! 

Moruer Nature: I’m so glad for you, 
Peanut. Hurry — get into the 
salad! (All the VeceraBLeEs welcome 
Peanut with ad libs, such as: “Come 
on, Peanut! Welcome! Hurry! Get 
into the salad!” The PEANUT runs 
into the bowl. Morner NATURE 
waves good-bye and they all happily 
exit.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


VEGETABLE SaLaD 

Characters: 1 male; 3 female; 19 other char- 
acters which may be male or female, ac- 
cording to convenience. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All the vegetables wear signs, in- 
dicating their names. If desired, they may 
also be dressed according to their vegetable 
features. Jimmy and Janie wear everyday 
modern dress. Mother Nature might wear 
a wreath of leaves on her head, with leaves 


simple or elaborate as desired; she holds a 
thin branch, representing a wand. 

Properties: Book for peanut. 

Setting: Mother Nature’s woodland palace. 
There is a throne center stage which con- 
sists of a chair covered with flowers and 
vines. Other natural objects, such as tree 
branches, etc., may be placed around stage, 
but enough space should be left for the 
“salad bowl” to form and move toward 
right wing. 


pinned to her costume, which may be as_ Lighting: No special effects. 
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Bears, Bears, Bears 
by Patricia Goodell 


‘ Characters (FATHER turns off light.) Now, how 
Moruer (doubles for Girt ANNOUNCER) about your prayers? 
FaTuHER (doubles for Boy ANNOUNCER) LitTrLe GrirL: Now I lay me down to 
LitTLe GIRL sleep, 
Srar Licut Farry I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
SANDMAN God bless Mommy and Daddy, too, 
Moruer Bear And make all children honest and 
Papa BEAR true, 
Basy BEAR And God bless Winnie the Pooh and 
WINNIE THE Poo all the bears everywhere, Amen. 
CINNAMON BEAR (Child may say her own favorite pray- 
Bic Bear (Bic Dipper) er, adding last line about bears.) 
Bears, Bears, BEARS Moruer: Good night, dear. (Kisses 
Scene | her) 
Berore Rise: Boy and Grrt An- Fatuer:Sleep tight. (Kisses her. They 
NOUNCERS come out before the curtain. go out softly and shut the door. As 
Giri: Good afternoon (morning). We soon as they leave she sits up and 
want to tell you a story about a turns on the lamp by her bed. She’s 
little girl who liked bears better than not sleepy, and she gets out her 
anything else. She especially liked favorite story books, “The Bears, 
the Three Bears, and Winnie the Bears, Bears,’ “The Three Bears,”’ 
Pooh, and the Cinnamon Bear, and “Winnie the Pooh,” and “The Cin- 
the Big Dipper Bear. But she liked namon Bear.’ She gets all settled 
all bears. to read when the SANDMAN comes 
Boy: One night she made a wish, and tiptoeing in through the window with 
her wish came true. Would you like his bag of sand.) 
to see what her wish was? We will SanpmMan: What’s this? Aren’t you 
show you. asleep yet? (They look at each other, 
Serrine: A little girl’s bedroom. then he starts to sprinkle sleep sand 
At Rise: The Litre Gru is playing on her.) 
on the floor with a large stuffed bear. Lrarrie Giri: Who are you? 
Moruer and Fatuer enter, dressed SANDMAN: I’m the Sandman. 
to go to a party. LirrLe Giri: Oh, please wait! I’m 
Fatuer: Aren’t you in bed yet? not sleepy. Come and see my bears. 
LirrLe Grru: I’m going right now. SANDMAN: Bears? 
(Jumps into bed with bear still under Latrite Giri: Yes. I just love bears. 
her arm) See — The Three Bears, and Winnie 
Moruer: We won’t be very late, the Pooh. 1 do love Pooh — and The 
darling. (Tucks covers in) There. Cinnamon Bear — he’s so brave — 
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and The Big Bear — he lives way 
up in the sky — and the funny, 
funny Bears, Bears, Bears. 1 wish 
they could all live with me. All 
the time. I just love them. 

SANDMAN: Did you ever wish on a star? 

Lirrte Giri: No. 
that? 

SANDMAN: Shhhhh! (Goes and peeks 
out door to be sure Moruer and 
FATHER are gone) Come here and 
I'll show you. (They go to window and 
look up. SANDMAN points.) There’s 
a big one. Wish on that. You know 
— “Star Light...” 

LirrLe Griru: Oh, yes! I know that! 
(Recites with SANDMAN) 

“Star Light, Star Bright, 

First Star I’ve seen tonight, 

Wish I may, wish I might, 

Have the wish I wish tonight!’ 
(They close their eyes and wait. 
Music box tinkles and Star Licut 
Farry appears in window.) 

LirrLe Giru: Oh! (She runs back and 
climbs into bed clutching bear; sits 
watching in amazement. Farry enters, 
does little dance.) 

Srar Licut Farry: Who made that 
wish? 

SANDMAN (Points): She did! 

LirrLe Girt: Do you really know 
what I wished? 

Srar Licut Farry: Of course! And 
I’m going to make your wish come 
true! 

LirrLe Giru: Oh! 


How do you do 


Srar Licut Farry: But first you have 
to do three things. 

Lirrie Grr: I will! 
of bed.) 

Star Licur Farry 


(She gumps out 


(Turns to SAND- 


MAN): And you must help her with 
the first two. 

SanpMAN: I will. (He comes over and 
takes LitTLe Giru’s hand.) 

Star Licut Farry: First you must 
close your eyes and wish very hard. 
(SANDMAN and LitrLe GIRL nod.) 
Second you must turn around three 
times. (SANDMAN and LiTrLe GIRL 
nod.) And Third you must hop into 
bed and close your eyes tight. 

LiatrLe Giri: Oh, I will, I will! 

Star Licut Farry: All ready? (Both 
nod.) Now! (She waves her wand.) 
ONE! (SanpMAN and LitrLe GIRL 
close their eyes tight. Svar Licut 
Farry waves wand.) TWO! (They 
turn around three times. STAR LIGHT 
Farry waves wand.) THREE! 
(LirrLe Gir hops into bed and pulls 
up covers and closes her eyes tight. 
Star Licut Farry and SANDMAN 
tiptoe over to steps by window and 
sit down.) 

CURTAIN 
x * * * 


BerorE Rise: The Bears, BEArRs, 
Bears come trouping out from behind 
curtain, stage right, shushing each 
other. They tiptoe to the center of the 
stage; peek, one at a time, through the 
center curtain opening; nod happily 
to one another; grin at each other as 
if they knew a secret; and then tiptoe 
back, still shushing. 


ScENE 2 

SeTrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Star Licut Fairy hands robe 
to LitrLe Giri who is just climbing 
out of bed. 

Srar Licut Farry: Now, put on your 
robe so you won’t catch cold. 





LitrLe Giri (Putting on robe): I’m so 
glad I can stay up. 

Srar Licut Farry: Remember, 
just for a little while extra. 

SanpMAN: Yes, then I’m going to 
sprinkle my sleep sand in your eyes. 

LirrLe Gir: All right. (Knock is 
heard at door and in come the THREE 
Bears — Papa Bear first, Mama 
BEaR second, and Basy Bear with a 
little Teddy Bear under his arm. The 
litile girl jumps out of bed and runs 
to them.) It’s the Three Bears! The 
real Three Bears!! Oh, come in! 
(They come over to her.) 

Papa Brar: Someone has been sitting 
in my chair. 

Mama Bear: Someone has been sitting 
in my chair. 

BaBsy Bear: Someone has been sitting 
in my chair, and they broke it all up! 

LitTLe Giri: Oh, please come and sit 
down here. (They pull up three chairs 
and sit down in a row.) 

Papa Bear: Someone has been tasting 
my porridge. 

Mama Bear: Someone has been tasting 
my porridge. 

Baxsy Bear: Someone has been tasting 
my porridge and they ate it all up! 

Litre Giri: Oh dear! 

Star Licut Farry: I think I might 
have some porridge for you. (She 
goes to the window and reaches out 
and brings in a lig bowl with a spoon 
in tt. The SANDMAN lakes it to 
Papa Bear. She brings in a middle- 
sized bowl and the LirrLe Gir takes 
it to the Mama Bear. By the time 
she has brought in the little boul, 
Basy Bear has run over to her, and 
he carries it back to his own chair. 
They all start to eat their porridge. 


it’s 
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Suddenly there is another knocking on 
the door, and in comes WINNIE-THE- 
Poon.) 

SANDMAN: Who are you? 

Poon: I’m Winnie-the-Pooh! 

LirrLe Gir_: Oh, Pooh Bear, | love 
you so. (She runs over and throws 
her arms around Poon, and kisses 
him.) You’re the smartest bear that 
ever was. 

Poou: I know! Do you have any 
honey, because I do like honey. 

Srar Licut Farry: I might have some. 
(She skips to the window and reaches 
out and pulls in a big jar labeled 
HUNNY in Pooun’s own writing.) 

Poon: I had that empty feeling, and 
I knew it was time for a little some- 
thing. (He sits happily in a corner 
to eat honey. Another knock at the 
door, and in comes the CINNAMON 
BEAR with red and white striped bow 
around his neck.) 

SANDMAN: Who are you? 

CrinNAMON Bear: I’m the Cinnamon 
Bear. 

LirrLe Girv: Oh, Cinnamon Bear. I’m 
so glad to see you. 
favorite Christmas bear! 
to him, takes his paws and skips in 
a circle with him.) You have the 
best adventures of all! 

CINNAMON Bear: I know. I’m very 
brave! But I forgot my lollipop and 
I do like lollipops. Do you have a 
lollipop? 

Srar Licur Farry: | might have one. 
(She skips to window and reaches out 
and pulls in a great ig lollipop. The 
CINNAMON BEAR fakes it, bows low, 
and goes happily over by Poon Brar. 
Poon Berar stands and shakes hands 
with him, then they sit together and 


You’re my 
(She runs 





go on eating. Another knock at the 
door, and in comes the Bic Berar.) 

SanpMAN: Another Bear? Who is he? 

Bic Bear (In a big voice): Everyone 
knows me! I’m the Big Bear up in 
the sky. Some people call me the Big 
Dipper, because from the back I look 
like this . . . (For the first time he 
turns his back to the audience, show- 
ing his big stars.) 

SanpMan: Oh, I didn’t recognize you. 
(Lrrrte Gir skips ovcr to him.) 
Lirrte Giri: I did! I see you every 
night up in the sky. I even wished 
on you tonight. You’re very smart 

to come so fast! 

Bic Bear: I know I am. I move very 
fast. How are my stars? Do they 
still shine? 

Srar Licur Farry: Here, I'll shine 
them up for you. (She takes him 


over to the corner to polish them up 


with her handkerchief. Several knocks 
at the door, and in come the Brars, 
Bears, Bears. They’re happy, and 
hopping around in circles as they 
come.) 

Lirr_Le Gir: Bears, Bears, Bears. Oh, 
Bears, Bears, Bears! Come show us 
what you can do. (The bears line up 
facing audience. Paws are held up.) 
We’re bears, bears, bears, 

With no cares, cares, cares — 

Just bears, bears, bears. (They skip 
over to the chairs and sit.) 

We’re bears, bears, bears, 

Sitting on chairs. (Skip to the stairs, 
join hands, and recite as they go up 
and down) 

We’re bears, bears, bears, 

Climbing up stairs. (Skip to dresser 
and get combs, line up in front of 
dresser to comb hair) 
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We're bears, bears, bears, 

Combing our hairs. (Put combs back 
on dresser and skip back to line in 
front) 

We’re bears, bears, bears, 

Mending our tears. (In pairs, one 
bends over and other pretends to mend 
the tear in the seat of his pants.) 
We’re bears, bears, bears, 

Saying our prayers. (Kneel, paws up 
in front, heads bowed) 

We’re bears, bears, bears, 

Dancing in pairs. (Form circle to do 
little bear dance to recording of ‘Teddy 
Bear’s Picnic.” This is so much fun 
that when they have finished, the 
LirrLe Girt and SANDMAN; STAR 
Licut Farry and Poou Bear; C1n- 
NAMON Bear and Bic Bear; MaMa 
and Papa Bear; all join the circle. 
The Basy Bear tries to get in last, 
finds no place, so ducks under to dance 
in the middle. When dance is com- 
pleted, they all stay down, ending in 
sleep position. Suddenly the Star 
Licut Farry stands up.) 

Srar Licut Farry: Oh, my goodness! 
It’s getting late! (She points wand 
at Lirrte Grru.) You should be 
asleep! 

SANDMAN: Yes. (He sprinkles his sleep 
sand on her, and she yawns and 
stretches, then runs over, takes off her 
robe and slippers, and climbs into bed. 
The Star Licur Farry skips to the 
window and motions all the bears to 
come with her. They troup over to the 
window.) 

LirrLe Girt: Please don’t go away. I 
want you to stay and live with me. 

Aut: We'll come back. (All climb out 
except BABY Bear, who hides behind 
the table at the head of the bed. When 





all are gone, and all is quiet, the door 
opens, and Moruer and FATHER 
come tiptoeing in.) 

Fatuer: The light is still on. 
it off) 

Moruer: Are you asleep? 

LirrLte Giri (Sits wp): Oh, Mother, 
(Yawns) I’ve had the most fun. All 
the bears came to see me... 

Moruer: Shhhh. You’ve been dream- 
ing. (Tucks her in) Now go back 
to sleep. (They go out and close the 
door behind them.) 

Lirr_e Gir: It wasn’t a dream, was it? 

BaBy Bear (Sticks out his head): 
Psssssst! Shhhhh! (Basy Berar 
goes to window and sticks his head 
out, then beckons. All the bears troup 
back in, find comfortable spots to curl 
up on, and go to sleep. The SANDMAN 
and the Star Licur Farry peek in 
the window and smile.) 


* * * 


(Turns 


Epilogue 
Boy and Girt ANNOUNCERS come out 
in front of curtain. 
Boy: You see, wishes can come true. 
GrirL: Would you like to know who 
we really are? 
(Curtain opens on everyone curled up 


asleep as they were— Farry and 
SANDMAN still peeking in window.) 


Girt: I am 

Boy: The Little Girl is 
stands up and curtsies.) 

Girt: The Sandman is 
takes off cap and bows.) 

Boy: The Star Light Fairy is 
(She waves her magic wand and nods.) 

Grr: The Father Bear is 
The Mother Bear is ete 
pee eer eek carl scc. ve. 
(In turn they bow or curtsey. BaBy 
BEAR bows so low he falls over.) 

Boy: Winnie the Pooh is ; 
(Poon, still clutching his jar of 
honey, bows.) 

Gir: The Cinnamon Bear is 
(CINNAMON BEAR waves lollipop and 
bows.) 

Boy: The Big Bear is 
BEAR turns his star-studded side to 
audience and bows.) 

Grr: And the Bears, Bears, Bears, are: 


(They pop up, strike a pose, and say 
their own names.) 
THE END 
Permission to use the text form of Bears, Bears, Bears, 


by Ruth Krauss, has been granted by Harper & 
Brothers. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Bears, Bears, Bears 
Characters: 4 female; 7 male; plus as many 
other children as desired to play the other 


bears. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother and Father wear party 
clothes; Little Girl, a long nightgown and 
woolly slippers; Star Light Fairy, fluff 
short dress, with wings; Sandman, sand- 
colored pajamas; all bears, brown ‘bear 
suits”; Mama Bear, an apron; Papa Bear, 
a necktie; Baby Bear, diapers; Cinnamon 
Bear, big red bow around his neck; Big 
Bear, stars in pattern of Big Dipper on 
his back. 


Properties: Teddy bears for Little Girl and 
Baby Bear; bear books, bathrobe and 
slippers for Little Girl; bag of sand for 
Sandman; wand, three bowls and spoons 
(big, middle-sized and little), jar labeled 
“Hunny,” huge lollipop, handkerchief for 
Fairy; music box. 

Setting: Little Girl’s bedroom, with door stage 
left, large window stage right, bed, several 
chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects, except that it 
must be possible to turn off the overhead 
light of the room, and also the little girl’s 
bed lamp. 





The Happy Poet 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 

Tue Happy Porr 
THE PoLiceMAN 
THe JUDGE 
Tue Poor Lapy 
Tue Sap Lapy 
Tue Worriep Lapy 
THE SQUIRREL 

Tue Rosin 

SerrinG: A public park. 

Ar Rise: The Happy Porr is sleeping 
on the grass when the POLICEMAN 
enters. 

POLICEMAN (Waving his stick at Happy 
Port): Wake up, wake up, you know 
you’re not allowed to sleep in the 
park. 

Happy Porr (ising): Sleeping? I am 
not sleeping, sir, | am writing poetry. 

PoLicEMAN: Writing poetry? 

Happy Porr (Pulling out pencil and 
paper): | come to the park every 
day to write beautiful poetry. Would 
you like to hear some of my verse? 

Po.ticeMAN: I’m sorry, Happy Poet, 
but I’ll have to call the Judge. He 
is very angry about people who sleep 
in the park. 

Harry Porr: But my poetry makes 
people happy. I think the Judge 
would like that. 

PoLiceMAN (Doubtfully): Well, I don’t 
know . . . I think I’d better call 
the Judge. (Calls into wing) Judge, 
here’s a Happy Poet who says he 
makes people happy! 

JupGe (Entering with gavel): What's 
this? A Happy Poet? Happy Poet, 


have you been sleeping in the park? 

Happy Poerr: I write verse that makes 
people happy. That’s why I’m 
known as the Happy Poet. 

Jupce: Your verse makes _ people 
happy? Well, if you can prove that 
I won’t send you to jail. But mind 
you, your poetry must make people 
very happy. Understand? 

PoticeEMAN (Looking offstage): Ah, 
here comes the Poor Lady.  Let’s 
see if your poetry can make a poor 
lady feel rich. 

Happy Port (70 Poor Lapy who enters 
in rags): Ah, hello, Poor Lady. 
Listen to a poem I have written 
for you. (Reads aloud from paper) 
You can be wealthy all the day 
through 
For the riches of nature belong to 
you! 

Poor Lapy (Somewhat happier): You 
mean that all these beautiful trees 
and flowers make me rich even 
though I am very poor? 

Happy Port: Yes, you are rich with 
nature’s treasures! 

Poor Lapy (Dubious): Well, I don’t 
know... 

PoLiceMAN: See! You have failed! 
Off to jail with you! 

JupGe: Wait! We’ll give him another 
chance. (Looks into wing) Here 
comes the Sad Lady. See if you 
can make her happy. 

Happy Porr (70 Sap Lapy who enters 
looking very sad): Listen to my poem, 
Sad Lady. (Reads aloud from paper) 





You need not weep and be so sad 
When nature herself is so gay and 
glad! 

Sap Lapy (Looking around at flowers): 
You mean I can be happy if I look 
about at the beautiful blossoms and 
buds? 

Happy Port: How can anyone be sad 
in the midst of all this beauty? 
Don’t you feel happier already? 

Sap Lapy: Well, maybe a little happier. 

JupGce: I am afraid, Happy Poet, that 
you'll have to go to jail. 

PoLIcEMAN: Let’s give him one more 
chance, Judge. (Looks into wing) 
Here comes the Worried Lady. Let’s 
see if he can take away her worries. 

Happy Porr (70 Worriep Lapy, who 
enters looking worried): Why do you 
worry, young lady? Just listen to 
my cheerful poem. (Reads aloud 
from paper) 

Forget your worries and be of good 
cheer 
Just look at the beauties of nature 
here! 

Worriep Lapy (A little less worried): 
Maybe I have been worrying for 
nothing. 

Happy Porr (Triumphant): See! My 
happy poems make happy people! 

JupcGe: Not so fast, not so fast, 
Happy Poet. I’m still not convinced. 

PoticeEMAN (Takes Happy Port by 
collar): Off you go to jail! 

Happy Porr (Looking into wing): 
Wait! Here comes the Squirrel and 
the Robin! Let me prove that my 
poems make happy people. 

JupGe: But a Squirrel and a Robin 
are not people. They’re just a—a 
Squirrel and a Robin. Oh, well, go 
ahead. 


Happy Porr (7'0 SQuIRREL and Rosin, 
who happily enter): Hello, Squirrel 
and Robin. Would you like to hear 
some of my happy poems? 

SqumRREL (Kagerly): Please read us 
your poetry. Better yet, let us take 
your poems with us so that we can 
read them to the other little creatures 
in the park. 

Rost: All of us little creatures love 
to hear your happy poems. Please 
let us take them with us. 

JupGE (Impressed, to SquirreL and 
Rosin): You mean that even you 
animals and birds like to hear these 
happy poems? 

SQUIRREL: Sometimes we squirrels get 
sad when there are no acorns. But 
the Happy Poet makes us happy 
again. 

Rosin: And we robins sometimes worry 
whenever we can’t find any seeds 
or crumbs. But we are made very 
happy again by these cheerful poems. 

PoLicEMAN (7'0 JupGE): But Judge, 
squirrels and Robins are not people. 
And you said that the Happy Poet 
had to make people happy. 

JupGE: That’s right. Happy Poet, I 
guess you'll have to go to jail after 
all. Take him away! 

Poor Lapy (As PoLiceMAN 
Happy Porr away): Wait! 

Sap Lapy: Wait! 

Worriep Lapy: Wait! 

POLICEMAN (Scowling): Why should we 
wait? 

Poor Lapy: Because I feel rich! 

Sap Lapy: And I feel happy! 

Worriep Lapy: And I feel cheerful! 

Happy Porr (To the ladies): Ah! 
Thank you, rich lady, happy lady, 
and cheerful lady! 


takes 





Jupex (Puzzled): You mean his poems 
do make you feel better? 


Poor Lapy: Yes! If he can make even 
the animals and birds happy, he 
can make us happy! 


Sap Lapy (Looking around): I never 
realized how beautiful the world 
really is! 


enjoy and appreciate the wonders 
of nature. 

Jupce: You know, Happy Poet, your 
poems even make me happy. 

Po.icemMAN: And from now on I will 
enjoy the park every day that I 
come here! 

Happy Poer: If you folks will excuse 


me, I must go back to work. (Lies 
down in previous position, closes eyes) 

Jupee (Places fingers across lips): 
Hush! We mustn’t disturb him. 
(All place fingers across lips, tip- 
toe out.) 


Worriep Lapy: We are surrounded 
by nature’s own happiness! 

PoticeMAN (70 Happy Porr): Well, 
Happy Poet, it looks as if you’ve 
won. 


Happy Poer: I am glad that folks can 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Happy Port 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female; 2 characters who 
may be male or female as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Happy Poet wears everyday 
modern dress, perhaps with a bright scarf 
added. The Policeman is in uniform and 
carries a stick. The Judge wears a black 
robe and carries a gavel. The Poor Lady 
is in rags, while the other two ladies wear 
everyday modern dress. The squirrel may 
wear a simple brown costume with ears and 
a bushy tail added. The robin’s costume 
may be simple also, suggesting feather, 
wings and a beak. 

Properties: Pad and pencil for Happy Poet. 


Setting: A public park. Grass and flower. 
may be suggested around the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Radio Plays 





Quentin Durward 


by Sir Walter Scott 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 

QUENTIN DuRWARD 

Kine Louis XI 

THE Countess OF HAMELINE 

Lapy ISABELLE OF CROYE 

Tse Bowemian, Hayraddin the Moor 

A KNAVE 

Four VILLAGERS 

Two SoLpIEeRs 

WILLIAM DE LA Marck, the Wild Boar 

NARRATOR 

Music: Stately, regal theme, in and 
under. 

Narrator: “The latter part of the 
fifteenth century prepared a train of 
future events that ended by raising 
France to that state of formidable 
power which has ever since been 
the principal object of jealousy to 
the other European nations.”’ With 
these words, Sir Walter Scott begins 
a novel of fierce patriotism, intense 
loyalty, adventure, courage and true 
love: QUENTIN DuRwaRD. One of 
the most exciting themes is the story 
of Quentin’s pursuit of the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye, the story you are 
about to hear. 

At the time of our tale’s beginning, 
France was divided into many 
provinces, each under the rule of a 
petty Prince, while the country as a 
whole was ruled by his highness, 
Louis XI. Selfish and cruel, King 
Louis depended on his armies and 


emissaries to maintain his power. 
Being sly and crafty, he chose as 
his messengers those whom others 
would be least likely to suspect. And 
so it came to pass that late one night 
he sent for Quentin Durward, a 
young Scotsman who had only re- 
cently joined the Guard of Archers, 
and summoned him to his chambers. 

QUENTIN (Fading on. a virile young 
man of about 20): Your Highness. 

Louis: Ah, Durward, my man. I have 
a commission to entrust to you. I 
have no doubt that you can fulfill 
it, for I have already heard many 
tales of your bravery and courage. 
Nor has it slipped my memory yet 
that you saved me from the boar 
in yesterday’s hunt, without claim- 
ing any credit. I think highly of 
you, Durward. 

QuENTIN: The hand of Quentin Dur- 


ward of Glen Houlakin will be ever ° 


ready to serve His Majesty. 

Louis: Good. I have great need for 
men of such loyalty, and am glad 
indeed that thou art one of them. 
Hear me, for I have a task that must 
be done. 

QUENTIN: What is it, Sire? 

Louis: For the next hour you will 
guard this room, being sure that 
none but myself enters. You may 
walk, sit or stand as you like, but 
may neither whistle nor sing. If 





you like, to help pass the time, you 
may whisper prayers, stories, or 
what you will. At the end of that 
time, as the clock strikes midnight, 
come to the courtyard, where you 
will receive the rest of your in- 
structions. And when you come, 
be prepared for a long and arduous 
journey. Do you understand all 
your instructions? 

QueENTIN: I do, Your Highness. 

Louis: Till midnight, then, Quentin 
Durward. 

Music: Mysterious, eerie theme, in and 
under. 

NARRATOR: And so the young Scot 
began his vigil. He had not been 
guarding the chamber long, however, 
when he heard soft music, played 
upon a lute. Turning to the direction 
of the sound, he perceived that it 
came from the window. At first, he 
was content to listen to the music 


from his position on the far side of 


the room, but when he heard a 
young girl’s voice begin to sing in 
accompaniment, he hurried to the 
window, from which he was able to 
see the fairest maiden that ever he 
had set eyes upon, sitting in a tower 
window, playing upon her lute, and 
singing her plaintive song. 

Music: A girl singing a ballad, with 
lute music, softly in background. 

QUENTIN (Softly, as in awe and adora- 
tion): Oh, loveliest of ladies, how 
beautifully you sing. And fairer 
and sweeter yet than your song is 
your face. Who are you, I wonder? 
By your face, a noblewoman of the 
court, a princess or a countess in 
rank. And yet you do not wear the 
rich court gowns, as the other ladies 


I have seen, nor the fancy coronets, 
but a simple dress and veil instead. 
Oh, who are you? Such a maid as 
you has danced in my dreams al] my 
life long. Those lovely dark eyes! 
Oh, you turn this way! I must 
hide in the shadows! And yet, to 
be able to come to you, as I would 
I could! 

Music: Out. 

QuentTIN: What? Your song done, and 
you depart? Oh, that you had but 
stayed the hour, to keep me company 
in this long watch, this silent watch. 
Who could you be, I wonder. Will 
I see you again? Perhaps not, for 
the King has said that I must go on 
a journey. Oh, Lady of the Lute, 
Lady of the Tower, return! 

NARRATOR: But the Lady of the Tower 
did not return, and so Quentin 
spent the remainder of his hour — 
which now seemed an eternity — 
thinking about the lovely, mysteri- 
ous lady whose song had so cheered 
his heart. 

Sounp: Clock striking twelve. 

QUENTIN (Fading on): Your Highness, 
I have come as you bid me. 

Louis: Good. Now will I outline to 
you the remainder of the task. I 
am giving into your hands the exe- 
cution of a difficult and dangerous 
mission. Here, in this coach, are 
two ladies who have come to my 
court seeking shelter from their Lord, 
the Duke of Burgundy. They are 
the Countess of Hameline, and her 
niece, Lady Isabelle of Croye. They 
have with them their serving woman, 
Marthon. I deem it unsafe for them 
to stay here at my court, and so I 
am sending them, in your charge, to 





the castle of the Bishop of Liege for 
protection. 

QUENTIN: May | ask Your Majesty 
why these ladies have fled the Court 
of your cousin, the Duke, in the first 
place? 

Louis: He had promised the hand of 
the Lady Isabelle to William de la 
Marck, a man whom she loves not, 
and will not wed. You will*be in 
complete charge as their escort. You 
see there two horsemen; they will 
ride with you. 

QuENTIN: And who is to be my guide? 
Your Majesty knows well that as I 
am new to France and to your serv- 
ice, | am not familiar with the 
countryside. 

Louis: These horsemen will lead you 
to Tours, where your guide will join 
you. 

QuENTIN: And who is that? 

Louis: A Bohemian, known as Hay- 
raddin the Moor. He will have 
complete instructions, and that you 
may know him, | have given him 
the password, “The page slew the 
boar, the peer had the glory.””. Now 
mount, while I bid the ladies fare- 
well. And luck to you, Quentin, 
my boy. May God be with you. 

Music: Adventurous theme, in and 
under. 

Narrator: And so the little procession 
set out, in the pitch of night, the 
King’s horsemen in the lead, fol- 
lowed by the coach, with the two 
noble ladies and their serving woman, 
Marthon, inside, and in the rear, 
Quentin Durward. All night they 
rode in silence, but as day broke, 
the elder of the ladies within the 
carriage called for the leader of the 


company, and Quentin rode forward 
to speak with her. 

Countess (A middle-aged shrill-voiced 
woman): Young man, my niece and 
I are curious as to who is leading us. 
I have several questions to put to 
you, but I beg you to speak softly, 
for as you see, the Lady Isabelle is 
dozing. 

QUENTIN: Yes, my lady. 

Countess: Tell me, first, your name. 

QUENTIN: I am Quentin Durward, de- 
scended from the Allan Durward 
who was High Steward of Scotland. 

Countess: Ah, then you are of noble 
rank. I am pleased to hear it. And 
are you perfectly acquainted with 
the road, young Durward? 

QuENTIN: I must confess that I can- 
not pretend much knowledge of the 
route, but a guide who is supplied 
with full instructions is to join us 
at Tours. 

Countess: And are you not... . but 
look you: the lady wakes. How now, 
Isabelle? 

ISABELLE (A sweet girl of about 17): 
What? Morning already? 

QUENTIN (Taken aback): It is the Lady 
of the Turret! 

IsABELLE: What is that you say? 
Oh, I remember you. You listened 
to my music last night, as | played 
in my tower at the court of France! 
I caught a glimpse of you as you 
darted behind the wall. 

Countess: You blush, Quentin Dur- 
ward. Methinks the Lady Isabelle 
has caught you. 

ISABELLE: Tell me, Quentin Durward 

for so my Aunt has addressed 
you — why were you selected to lead 
us to the Bishop of Liege? 





QuENTIN: I am bound to obey the 
commands of the King, madam, but 
am not qualified to reason on them. 

Countess: You are young, loyal and 
of noble birth. Methinks, my cousin, 
we may safely trust ourselves to this 
young gentleman’s care. He looks 
not like one to whom the execution 
of a plan of treacherous cruelty upon 
two helpless women could be with 
safety entrusted. 

QuENTIN: On my honour, madam, 
by the fame of my House, by the 
bones of my ancestry, I could not, 
for France and Scotland laid into 
one, be guilty of treachery or cruelty 
towards the Countess of Hameline . . . 
or the lovely . . . Isabelle of Croye. 

Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Galloping horse approaching. 

QueEntTIN: Look you, men. A Bohemian 
approaches. I will question the man, 
and assure myself of his fidelity as 
our guide. Ho, there! Art thou 
come hither to seek us? 

Tue Bonemian ( A crafty, wicked 
voice; slightly off mike): I am. 

Quentin: And for what purpose? 

Tue Bounemian: To guide you to the 
palace of him of Liege. 

QueEntTIN: Of the Bishop? What token 
canst thou give me, that we should 
yield credence to thee? 

Tue Bonemian: Even the old rhyme, 
and no other: “The page slew the 
boar, the peer had the glory.”’ 

QueEntIN: A true token. Lead on, good 
fellow —I will speak further with 
thee presently. 

Music: Adventurous theme, 
under. 

Narrator: And so the strange party, 
with one added to their number, 


and 


in 
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continued their journey, traveling 
for the most part by day, and stop- 
ping for food and rest at night at 
monasteries along the way. Though 
he believed that the Bohemian who 
had given the true password was 
truly the guide whom the King had 
assigned, Quentin was yet suspicious 
of him, both because he was of a 
strange appearance, and because he 
would often slip away when the rest 
of the party had gone to sleep, and 
go off on his own. One night, 
Quentin decided to follow him who 
was called Hayraddin the Moor, and 
see exactly where he went. Trailing 
him cautiously, Quentin observed 
that he met with another fellow in 
a wood, and eager to hear their con- 
versation, the young Scot hid him- 
self in a tree so that he could see 
and hear perfectly, without himself 
being observed. 

Music: Eerie theme, in and under. 

Knave (Evil-sounding voice; in close): 
Thunder and lightning! Why have 
you kept me waiting here alone half 
the night, Hayraddin? 

Tue Bounemian: I could not see you 
sooner, friend. There is a young 
Scot in our party, with as quick an 
eye as a wildcat, who watches my 
least motions. He suspects me 
already, and should he find his 
suspicions confirmed, I were a dead 
man on the spot, and he would carry 
the women back into France again. 

Kwnave: I'll match your Scot any day. 

Tue Bouemian: Ah, you don’t know 
this one! But enough of bragging 
and chatter, we must make the most 
of time. Here are the plans. Our 
course to the castle of the Bishop of 





Liege takes us by the Cross of the 
Three Kings. Have your master, 
William de la Marck, and his men, 
ready at that point to ambush the 
travelers. 

Kwnave: Ah, ambush! That’s my 
master’s work, all right. It is not 
for nothing that most people know 
him not by his right name, William 
de la Marck, but by the name of the 
Boar of Ardennes, for he is truly 
like a wild boar, what with his teeth 
as sharp as tusks, and his appetite 
for blood and adventurous action. 

Tue Bonemian: Ah, he and his men 
will make short work of the Countess 
Hameline and Isabelle of Croye. 

Knave: But wherefore does he want 
them, can you tell me? They carry 
no great treasure with them. 

Tue BonEemiAN: Your master, the 
Boar of Ardennes, wants to make the 
younger lady, Isabelle, his bride. 


Not only is she beautiful and young 
in years, but she carries lands and 


fortune as her dowry. ‘That will be 
enough to set up your master as a 
real power in France, instead of 
simply a leader of a wandering band 
of murderers. But enough of reasons: 
here, again, is the plan. We will take 
the right bank of the Maes, and pass 
the Cross of the Three Kings. At 
that point will your master over- 
take us. 

Knave: Good, good. Ah, the wild 
Boar will reward you greatly for this, 
Hayraddin. The Cross of the Three 
Kings, on the right bank of the 
river Maes. 

Music: An ominous theme, in and 
under. 

NaRrRaToR: Their interview done, Hay- 


raddin the Moor departed from his 
knavish friend, and returned to the 
monastery where the ladies were 
sleeping, all the time unaware that 
Quentin had been hid in the trees, 
listening to every treacherous word 
spoken. When the young Scot was 
sure that the Bohemian was on his 
way, he returned to the monastery 
himself, using a different road, and, 
saying nothing of the night’s ad- 
ventures, went to sleep. The next 
day the group set out once again 
upon their journey, and after they 
had been traveling a few hours, 
Quentin called the horses to a halt, 
and conferred with the traitorous 
Bohemian, Hayraddin the Moor. 

QuENTIN: According to your instruc- 
tions from the King, then, we are 
to travel by the right bank of the 
Maes, past the Cross of the Three 
Kings, and on to the Bishop’s castle. 
Is that not right? 

THE Bonemian: That is correct. 

QuENTIN: I sense danger, though; I 
know not why. I will alter our course 
somewhat. We will, contrary to your 
instructions, travel on the left bank 
of the Maes. 

THe BonemiaAn: But our gracious 
King, Louis of Valois, will not be 
pleased to find that his plans were 
not followed. 

QuENTIN: The attaining with safety 
the purpose of the journey, which 
will bring our gracious Lady Isabelle 
and her Aunt to the Bishop, must 
atone for a deviation from the exact 
line of the prescribed route. We will 
take the left bank of the Maes. We 
will not pass the Cross of the Three 
Kings. 





Music: Stately theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Thus, by taking advantage 
of his knowledge of the Bohemian’s 
trap, was Quentin able to avert 
danger to the ladies, and arrive 
safely at the castle of the Bishop 
of Liege. When he arrived there, 
however, he suffered mixed emotions. 
Pleased that the journey was done, 
and that he had delivered his be- 
loved Lady Isabelle in safety, he 
dreaded the thought of her being 
shut up in her private apartment 
in the Eastern tower of the castle. 
The trip had been dangerous, to be 
sure, but it had allowed Quentin tosee 
the lovely Lady Isabelle constantly. 
And now she was to be confined from 
his sight. So it was a sad Quentin 
Durward that strolled through the 
city of Liege that night, after having 
turned his charges over to the 
Bishop. He was not to remain sad 
for long, though, for in the market- 
place of Liege, he heard many 
rumors and much gossip concerning 
a most violent project, one which 
interested and concerned him deeply. 

Ist VitiaGer: I say there, Jules. Have 
you heard the news? 

2np VILLAGER: You 
William de la Marck? 

Ist VittaGcerR: Yes, the wild Boar of 
Ardennes himself. They say he is 
coming to storm the castle of the 
Bishop. 


mean about 


3xp VILLAGER: And why should he do 
that? 


2np VILLAGER: They say that Lady 
Isabelle of Croye, whom he desires 
for his bride, is seeking refuge there. 
Ist ViLLAGER: Not to mention all the 


Bishop’s gold and silver relics which 
must be worth a fortune. 

47H VittaGer: Well, I say it’s about 
time. We’ve suffered enough at the 
hands of those in the castle. 

3rp ViLLAGER: You’re right. And 
when the wild Boar of Ardennes and 
his men storm the castle, I’m going 
to be by their side, helping in the 
fight. 

47H VILLAGER: So will most of the men 
of Liege. 

2np VitLtacerR: And the women, too. 

Ist VintaGcer: Long live William de la 
Marck, the wild Boar of Ardennes! 

VittaGcers (Ad lib): Down with the 
castle of Liege! Vive Ardennes! 
To the castle! Let’s help the wild 
Boar! Ete. 

Music: Active theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Wherever Quentin went 
throughout the city, the same words 
were upon everyone’s lips: “We 
storm the castle with the Boar of 
Ardennes tonight!” Frightened for 
the safety of the women, he mounted 
his horse, and returned to the 
Bishop’s castle — but too late to 
bring warning to his host. The 
soldiers of William de la Marck had 
already attacked. Spurring his horse 
into action, young Durward raced 
to the castle, thinking only of his 
beloved Lady Isabelle, dreading the 
fate that would certainly be hers 
should she fall into the hands of the 
wild Boar of Ardennes, who wanted 
her for his wife. As he approached 
the castle gate, however, Durward 
saw the Bohemian hurrying toward 
him, accompanied by two ladies, 
heavily veiled. 

Tue Bonemian (Fading on): Ah, Dur- 





ward. You have returned at a most 
propitious hour. I have saved these 
two ladies, who only escaped recog- 
nition by veiling themselves. Help 
the Countess up onto your horse. 
My horse is tethered under yon tree. 

QvuENTIN: But what is to become of 
them? Surely we will be followed 
when the soldiers find the women 
gone. 

THe Bonemian: The Countess of 
Hameline you must spirit away as 
fast as you can to the Court of 
Louis. Marthon here. . . 

QuENTIN: Marthon! Is that not the 
Lady Isabelle by your side? 

Tue Bonemian: Only Marthon. Ex- 
cuse me that little piece of deceit. 
I dared not carry off Lady Isabelle 
of Croye from the wild Boar of 
Ardennes. 

QuENtTIN: Wretch! But it is not — it 
shall not be too late! I will rescue 


the Lady Isabelle. 
Tue Bouemian: Fool! 


You will never 
rescue her! The castle is already 
overrun with William’s men. 

QuENTIN: If that be the case, then go, 
and take these women with you. 
Go! (Fading) And the devil, if there 
be one, go along with you! 

Music: Exciting theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Clamor and shouting of the 
violent army in background. 

Ist SoLprEeR (Off mike): To the Western 
tower, if you would be rich! 

2npD So.pieR: To the Western tower! 
The Bishop’s money rooms! 

Soutprers (Ad lib, in background): To 
the Western tower! To the Western 
tower! 

QuENTIN (Jn close): I am indeed in 
luck. The soldiers all seem to head 
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for the Bishop’s counting house in 
the Western tower. That will make 
it easier for me to rescue my lady. 
I hope that the wild Boar himself 
does not know that which I know: 
that it is the Eastern tower wherein 
the real treasure lies, for there, and 
there alone, will I find the Lady 
Isabelle of Croye. 

Music: Adventurous 
under. 

Sounpb: Battle sounds softer in back- 
ground. 

QueNnTIN: Here, here is the door. 
What? Locked? Then I must break 
it down. (Ezerting energy) Ugh! 
Ugh! It’s straining at the hinges! 
There! 

Sounp: Door being broken down. 

QUENTIN: Empty! The chamber 
empty, my lady gone! Oh, no! 

ISABELLE (Faintly, off mike): Help! 
Help! 

QUENTIN: My lady’s voice. She is jn 
the next room. (Fading) And in 
distress! I come, Isabelle! 

ISABELLE: Quentin Durward! At last! 
Oh, save me from this monster! 

QUENTIN (Commanding): Release that 
woman, sirrah, in the name of our 
Majesty, Louis the XIth of Valois! 

De 1a Marck (Laughing): Who com- 
mands William de la Marck, the wild 
Boar of Ardennes, to release his 
bride? 

QUENTIN : Quentin Durward, a Scottish 
Archer in the service of our gracious 
King. 

De ta Marck: What care | for “our 
gracious King’? This lady is mine 
by right, and I intend to have her. 

ISABELLE: No! 

QuentTIN: You shall kill me first. Un- 


theme, in and 





sheathe, and prepare to be beaten! 

De tA Marck: What, puppy? Do 
you yelp at the wild Boar? Well, 
then, have at you! 

Sounp: Clashing swords. 

Quentin: There! And there again! 
Thou shalt see the puppy is not 
helpless. 

De La Marck: Taste you the fangs of 
the boar? See how you like them! 

QueEnTIN: How liked you that blow? 
And there! 

IsaBELLE: Oh, Quentin! Take care! 

QuENTIN: Now thou shalt feel of my 
sword’s kiss. Die!!! 

De ta Marck (Fatally wounded): 
Ah-ugh! 

Sounp: The fall of a body. 

ISABELLE (Jn tears): Oh, my lord, 
Quentin Durward. My life is at 
your mercy. Blessed be thee, and 
God protect thee. 


Quentin: Come. Though the wild 


Boar himself is dead, there is yet 
some danger. We must return to the 


Court of our King. Come, Lady 
Isabelle of Croye. Come. 
Music: Stately theme, in and under. 
Narrator: And so the young Scot 
and his fair beloved, the Lady of 


Croye, departed the city of Liege, 
and traveled to Valois, and the 
Court of his Majesty, King Louis XI. 

Sounp: Fanfare. 

Louis: Be it known that Quentin Dur- 
ward, youngest of my Royal Scottish 
Guard of Archers, having success- 
fully carried out the mission which 
I assigned to him, and moreover, 
having rescued the Lady Isabelle of 
Croye from treachery and assault, 
killing our hated enemy, William de 
la Marck, and having conducted 
Lady Isabelle safely to Valois, has 
won a permanent place in my Court, 
and high position in my esteem. 
And, be it further known, that by 
my Royal oath, I, King Louis the 
XIth of France, do hereby give the 
hand of the Lady Isabelle, and all 
her rank and lands, into that of 
Quentin Durward. Nor should any 
grudge this youth his preferment, 
since, after all, it is sense, firmness 
and gallantry which have put him 
in possession of wealth, rank, and 
beauty. 

Music: Fanfare, full to finish. 


THE END 





% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *% 
* in February * 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 
February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Tue Names He Lovep to Hear A Fesrvary Faivure 
A Licut In DARKNESS Bossy AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 
Goop EnovGu ror LincoLn Tue Lincotn Coat 
Tue Boy ABE Ape's Winkin’ Eve 
First SoRROW Tue Lincotn UMBRELLA 
FEBRUARY FRENZY A Lerrer To Lincotn (All-Girl) 
Tue Lincotn HEART Livine Up to Lincoin 
Pin-Up Pats (All-Girl) A Lincoty Museum 
Tue Missine Linc 
Giory Roap Lower Grades 
With Matice Towarp None A Present From ABE 
G For GerryssurG Birtupay Girt 
Lincotn REMINDERS 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High New Hearts ror Op 
Happy VALentTiINe’s Day Have A Heart 
To My VALENTINE Wuat... No Hearts? 
Cupip AND COMPANY Hearts, Tarts, AND VALENTINES 
Say Ir With Flowers Tue VALENTINE Box (Skit) 
Heart TrRousLe Cupies AND Hearts 
A CHANGE or Hearts 
Miss LONELYHEART Lower Grades 
Curip on tux Loose Tue Sroven Heart (All-Girl) 


‘ SomeBopyY's VALENTINE 
Middle Grades THe VALENTINE FAMILY 


VALENTINE STARDUST Tue Messace or tHe Hearts 
A Kinpiy Heart VALENTINE SALE 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Cecity Entertains toe Enemy 


Ler Georce Do Ir 
Tue Best Poricy Tue Y . 
: . ne Yo own L 
Bake a Cuerry Pie — Lass 


' : A Guipe ror Georce WaAsHInoTon 
Pin-Up Paws (All-Girl) In Honor or WasHINGTON 
Bersy Ross 
Martua Wasuinoton's Spy 
Vater Force Was Never Like Tris (Skit) 


A Date with WasHINGTON 
SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Fepruary Frenzy 
THANKS TO GeorGe WASHINGTON 
Corn MEAL And Poetry 
Tue Wasninotons Sitert Here Lower Grades 
PRELUDE TO VICTORY W ASHINGTON 8 GOLD Burron 
Frres at VALLEY Force Tue Boy Wuo Coup Nor Tett A Lie 
Artic TREASURE 

Middle Grades THe STARS AND SrRipes 
“ Visrror TO Mount VERNON 
Enter Georce WasHINcTon Georce Wasuinocton Comes to Town 
Wasninoton Marcues On (A living newspaper) Tue New Wasuincron 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


———_—P LAYS, INC. + 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















Book Collections of 
Royalty. Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Recently Published! 
Junior Plays For All Occasions * 


by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 
A collection of 43 plays for children, p covering 
major holidays and special events, such as Boo 
Week, plus comedies and general plays for every- 
day use. Lower and Middle Grades. 
576 pages; $4.00 


Plays For Living And Learning” 
by Helen Lovise Miller 


Twenty-five plays and programs for classroom or 

assembly, dramatizing such subjects as citizen- 

ship, money, 7, oaguaee. transportation, ~“—~4 
e, 


vention, eek, arithmetic, Colonial 

astronomy, conservation, United Nations, weather, 
speech, light, promotion, railroads, etc. Lower 
and Mi Grades. 312 pages; $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays For Girls” 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
Thirty-fiv: plays for girls of all ages, offering a 
wide var ety of comedies, holiday and general 
we ss ee poy Ft ye 
dramatic material for girls’ schools, camps, scouts, 
etc. Lower Grades through High School. 
419 pages; $3.75 


United Nations Pla 
And Programs” 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramati in this 
new collection of original program material for 
young people, containing plays, playlets, group 
poems, songs, recitations, prayers, and 

toasts. Lower Grades through High School. 
285 pages; $3.50 


Short Plays For All-Boy Casts* 


by Vernon Howard 
Thirty comedies and skits for boys of all ages. 
Simple and easy-to-stage plays, a light-hearted 
— ~ — and nonsense which will have 
= for both caste and audiences. 
and Junior High. 201 pages; $3.00 








r—— Previously published and 


still popular! 


HEALTH AND Sarety PLAaYs AND PRoGRAMS*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
267 pages; $3.50 


One-Act PLays FOR Aua-Gr, Casts *w 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. H 
193 | pages; $2.50 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipays*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel eer Jr. and Sr. 
High. 2 pages; $3.50 


Ho.ipay ProGcrams For Boys AND GIRLS *w 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


LittLe Piays ror LitrLe PLAYERS*W 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
338 pages; $2.75 


Houipay Pays ror TEEN-AGERS*W 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High 
335 pages; $3.50 


Mopern CoMEDIEs FOR YOUNG PLAYERS*¥ 
by Mildred Mask ond Hol SSeGre, Jr. and Sr. 
High. 3 pages; $3.50 


Pays FOR GREAT OccAsIONs¥ 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


Curistmas Piays ror YounGc Actors*W 
ed. wy # 8. Burack. Lower Grades through Hi 
264 pages; $2.75 


Rapio PLays ror YOUNG PEoPLE*W 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN *¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 


On SracGeE ror TEEN-AGERS*W 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; $3.50 
CAREER PLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLEW 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
342 pages; $3.50 
SpeciaL Piays ror Spectat Days*w¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel M 





Grades and Jr. High. 





w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards available. 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














